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From 
Your President 


traveling about the nation, and 
reading newspapers, periodicals and 
books, impressed the tremend- 
ous upsurge interest the welfare 
the exceptional child. The interest 
stems from all sources—school admin- 
istrators, parents, lay persons, welfare 
agencies, service clubs, teachers, and 
other professional personnel. 


This interest presents real challenge 
you, particularly—a challenge 
guide that educational and social 
planning may crystallized and 
particular type exceptional child nor 
any phase his welfare will stressed 
the exclusion truly serving the gen- 
eral welfare all exceptional children. 


many states new legislation 
being considered; other states 
being changed; and still others 
pending. May urge you alert 
interpret its implications, that you 
ready assist coordinating the serv- 
ices the many fine groups working for 
our boys and girls, and that you co- 
operate with them such way that the 
interest all groups maintained and 
channeled into fine program arrived 
through realistic planning. im- 
portant that each child, regardless his 
type, given over all program 
whereby may reach his greatest po- 
tential. You are his representative and 
his interpreter. Each you has very 
important part the planning for 
his future. Filling that part chal- 
lenge. urge you accept it. 


the year 1954 draws close, 
may add wish Tiny Tim’s— 


God Bless Every One, and 
Merry Christmas All 


DABNEY 


Exceptional 


the tremendous geographical size the area, 
one-fifth that the United States; the nature 
the Alaskan terrain, which lends itself admirably 
displays magnificent scenery but difficult 
shape into highways and railroad lines; and 
diversity indigenous peoples with variety 
social and cultural backgrounds. 

Two systems are operation the present time 
care for the needs the school children; the 
Territorial Department Education 
vides generally for the children the more popu- 
lous centers who are non-native, and the Alaska 
Native Service, under the United States Department 
the Interior, which educates the native peoples, 
Eskimo, Aleut, and Indian. 

Through these two major systems education, 
formal programs special education are main- 
tained for exceptional children. They are directed 
primarily those who have been hospitalized for 
physical disability. But addition, the school 
systems have developed health programs that assist 
indirectly the identification and education 
exceptional children. 


JOHN CUMMING teaching assistant 
University Washington, Seattle. 
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Special Education and the Territorial 
School System 


The department education the Territory 
Alaska operates modified program for exceptional 
children present. Special education facilities are 
limited due financial problems areas where 
handicapped children are located, which, course 
limits the operational problems also. The Territory 
does provide for the selection and appointment 
teachers for purposes special education. 

Teachers are secured for medical institutions 
Seward and Juneau, Alaska. the Seward Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium, two teachers are assigned 
bedside duty. half-time instructor from the Ju- 
neau Public School teaches the chronic disease 
ward St. Ann’s Hospital, Juneau. 

Anchorage the public schools supply teacher 
for the handicapped program who 
tions within the community. The Fairbanks public 
schools also employ special tutor for work with 
the handicapped. 

For the prevention damage children’s eyes, 
sight saving program has been established the 
Territorial Department all Alaska public schools. 
Sight saving books are furnished children 
throughout the system, and special tutoring avail- 
able some areas. Many schools make provision 
for teachers remedial work for defective speech, 
hearing, and reading part their program. 
Hot-lunch services aid greatly marginal com- 
munities prevent malnutrition, and hence many 
crippling diseases childhood. 

Legislation for special education Alaska has 
been aimed the physically handicapped child. 
The past legislature 1953 approved sum 
$50,000 for the operation the special education 
program for the biennium. These monies are ex- 
pended for special teachers medical institutions, 
for home patients, and for the purchase and dis- 
tribution sight-saving texts. 
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Administration and supervision the Territorial 
Department for special education are balanced 
against the relatively few legislative provisions for 
the exceptional child. Also, there limited 
orientation the curriculum for special educa- 
tion, the present educational programs cannot cope 
with the majority exceptional children areas 
contiguous and part the territorial school 
system. example efforts overcome the 
geographic and other obstacles special education 
was the sponsoring extension courses 1949 
for teachers and others health education the 
department and other Alaskan agencies. This one 
indication the present attention educators 
Alaska the problems the handicapped child. 


Alaska Native Service and Special Education 


the federal government has placed orthopedic 
and tubercular institutions the disposal the 
Alaska Native Service, this school system for native 
children contributes certain areas the educa- 
tion exceptional children the Territory. 

Mt. Edgecumbe medical center located Mount 
Edgecumbe, Alaska, under the jurisdiction the 
Service, accepts native children and adults. serves 
tubercular cases among the natives and also ortho- 
pedic cases. Here the Native Service maintains 
school for crippled children under the principal 
the secondary school for native children Mount 
Edgecumbe. The Orthopedic School consists two 
classrooms the medical plant. Two full-time and 
one part-time teacher are engaged the instruction 
crippled children who are received the hos- 
pital from all parts the territory. Classes meet 
regularly with curriculum matching that simi- 
lar grade-levels elsewhere. 

Two full-time teachers are employed give in- 
struction patients the tuberculosis sanatorium. 
The course-work confined instruction the 
basic skills, and because the length hospitali- 
zation may extend through several grades. 

Occupational therapy also provided Mt. 
Edgecumbe for patients with the proper physical 
competence and with the strength benefit from 
such curriculum. 

Native schools throughout Alaska serve cen- 
ters for the identification crippled children for 
referral institutions. 

400-bed hospital was recently completed 
the Native Service for tubercular and medical cases 
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Anchorage, Alaska, but educational plans have 
not yet been formulated. The Service also operates 
seven other hospitals for natives located strategi- 
cally cultural and geographic centers Alaska. 


The administrative headquarters the Native 
Service Juneau, Alaska, through its medical di- 
vision and its district hospitals, provides for co- 
operative approaches dealing with the medical 
and educational aspects the crippled native child. 
Included the educational budget the service 
are funds for the education handicapped chil- 
dren institutions and for sight-saving services 
the Native Schools. 


Agencies Assisting Exceptional 
Children Alaska 

There are several agencies Alaska, govern- 
mental and charitable, assisting the identifica- 
tion, care, and rehabilitation various types 
exceptional children. 

The Alaska Department Health, through the 
Division Maternal and Child Health and Crippled 
Children Services, cares for ear, nose and throat 
conditions, orthopedic needs, and chronic diseases. 
This department the territory has been major 
factor the identification crippled chilldren, 
particularly among the native populations through 
use medical marine units which operate iso- 
lated areas Alaska. 

The Alaska Department Public Welfare se- 
cures funds for dependent and crippled children. 
Another agency, the Alaska Crippled Children’s As- 
sociation, maintains outpatient clinic An- 
chorage. The Alaska Tuberculosis Sanatorium has 
raised money carry out the identification pro- 
gram and promote public education. 
culosis sanatorium maintained the Methodist 
Church Seward, Alaska. The American Red 
Cross, the American Cancer Society, and other 
agencies participate the worthwhile creation 
public interest and support for exceptional children. 


Possible Trends for Special 
Education Alaska 


From the standpoint minimum program for 
special education Alaska, additional provisions 
are needed both legislatively and financially the 
Territory. 

Besides the requirements for funds and the 


(Continued 111) 


Early School Admission for 
MENTALLY ADVANCED CHILDREN 


HIS report the adjustment and progress 

mentally advanced children who were 
accelerated one full year school age-grade place- 
ment early admission first grade. The min- 
imum age entrance first grade Pennsylvania 
five years and seven months the first day 
September the year admission. special 
case under regulation the State Council Edu- 
cation permits admission children less than 
five years and seven months but over five years 
age recommended public school psychologist. 
order ascertain the effects early entrance, 
periodic follow-up inquiries were made regarding 
children admitted early September, 1951, Sep- 
tember, 1952, and September, 1953. 1951, 
the Pittsburgh school system, six boys and eight 
girls were admitted early; 1952, four boys and 
thirteen girls; 1953, four boys and eight girls 
making the total whose adjustment 
studied here. 


apparent that girls outnumber boys this 
sample, although there obvious reason why 
this should the case from the manner which 
the sample was drawn. The newspapers gave wide 
publicity the fact that parents could apply for 
examination for early admission consideration for 
their children. 
were denied. Approximately nine times many 
children were examined were recommended for 
early admission. There seemed consider- 
able social economic factor limiting the sample; 
the early admissions recommended involved 
different elementary schools representing all parts 
the city. may that the important factors 
were that girls tend general develop verbal 
abilities earlier than boys and that bright girls tend 
manifest their brightness their parents earlier 
than bright boys. 


applications for consideration 


JACK BIRCH director special education, 


Pittsburgh Public Schools and lecturer University 
Pittsburgh’s department psychology. 


JACK BIRCH 


None the children admitted early were very 
much younger than five years and seven months. 
Information the children’s ages the first 
day September the year first grade admis- 
sion follows: 


Age First Grade Admission 
(Below minimum general admission 
age years, months) 


No. Children 


The youngest child admitted early was five years, 
three months, and twenty-two days old, and the 
oldest child admitted early was just one day short 
being old enough admitted without special 
examination. 


The psychologists who made the examinations 
interviewed each child and least one the 
child’s parents. some cases the application 
forms which came the psychologists contained 
comments the principal the school the 
elementary district the child’s residence. These 
comments were particularly helpful cases where 
the child had attended kindergarten for period 
time and the comments could include observations 
the kindergarten teacher. However, not all 
children being considered for early admission had 
attended kindergarten, and there was not sufficient 
data evaluate the possible effects kindergarten 
attendance later adjustment children admitted 
early. 

The information used the psychologists de- 
termining whether early admission should rec- 
ommended included the following: 


Evidence from the interviews data 
superior social maturity for the child’s age. 


Evidence from the interviews other data 
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superior emotional maturity for the child’s age. 

Evidence from observation, interview, and 
other data reasonably normal height and weight 
and robust physical health. 

Evidence superior reading aptitude from 
objective individual examinations reading read- 
iness. 

Evidence superior mental capacity from 
objective individual examinations intelligence 
(mental age seven years higher 
gence quotient 130 higher were considered 
advisable, although not required every case.) 

Knowledge the general characteristics 
the first grade population pro- 
gram the school the child would attend. 

Where was feasible, two psychologists took 
part examining the child, each doing share 
the examination separately, and then the psychol- 
ogists pooled their judgments. When decision 
either admit not admit early had been 
reached, either pooled judgments where one 
psychologist did the complete evaluation, the deci- 
sion was given the parent the time 
interpretive interview. 

The interviews tended follow one three 
patterns. about one out cases the psychol- 
ogist early admission, told the parent 
generally what expect from pointed 
out some considerations preparing the child for 
first grade, and answered the parents’ questions 
about the child and the school. Second, about 
one out cases the psychologist did not recom- 
mend early admission, but did not recommend 
against it. These were questionable cases, where 
clear-cut decision was not easy make. such 
cases the psychologist explained the findings the 
parent, presented both sides the case, the factors 
which seemed favor early admission and the 
factors which caused misgivings, and offered the 
choice the parent. This usually occasioned dis- 
cussion which resulted decision shared the 
psychologist and the parent. The third pattern 
interview, occurring approximately nine out 
cases was that which the psychologist rec- 
ommended against early admission and explained 
why that decision had been reached. seems 
appropriate point out this connection that 
the interviews which early admission was re- 
fused did not present anything like the number 
difficulties that might have been anticipated. 
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doubt there were number reasons 
and certainly one the most important was ‘the 
skill the psychologists involved. 
however, school principals and other 
sonnel had carefully informed many the parents 
the time they applied for consideration that the 
odds were heavily against recommendation for 
early admission. Suggestions for dealing with this 
matter had been made principals adminis- 
trative letter. The local press, too, had proved 
major aid carrying accurate and informative 
articles about the early admission process. the 
judgments the psychologists involved, the exam- 
inations and interviews had positive values for 
most the parents and children whether early 
admission was recommended refused well 
positive values the school from the 
useful when the children who were not recom- 
mended entered under the general age regulations 
year later. least one child each year was 
found whose mental development 
enough justify the opposite early admission— 
postponement school admission even the follow- 
ing year. The early identification both bright 
and dull children was outcome the process. 

After the mentally advanced children were en- 
tered school, follow-up process began. Twice 
each year, winter and spring, letter was addressed 
the principal each school. This letter listed 
the names the children who had been admitted 
early that school and asked the principal offer 
such information about the the 
children might prove helpful giving guidance 
future policy and practice early admission. 
For some the children admitted 1951 there 
are five follow-up comments, involving reaction 
from several teachers. These children are now 
the second semester the third grade. Some 
the children were lost through moves out the 
school system after one more follow-ups. The 
total number follow-up comments all 
cases 

For the purpose this report, the comments 
concerning the children have been classified into 
four kinds. 

Positive: the report indicates that the child 
making satisfactory better school adjustment 
all areas, academic, social, emotional, and 
physical. 

Positive—Questionable: the report indicates 


addition, 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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that the child making satisfactory better school 
adjustment all areas with the possible exception 
one. 

Negative—Questionable: the report indicates 
that the child, while not failing school, defi- 
nitely not making satisfactory better school 
adjustment one two areas. 

Negative: the report indicates that the child, 
while not failing school, definitely shows evi- 
dence that early admission has contributed cur- 
rent maladjustments. 


Below are examples statements. 


Positive: 

Marilyn has adjusted first grade very satisfactorily. 
She superior child, mentally. social adjustment 
has been very good. Personality and attendance kinder- 
garten are contributing factors this. not favor 
early entrance first grade. should discouraged 
rather than encouraged. The majority children under 
age will make better progress they stay kindergarten 
full time. Marilyn the exceptional child, one 
hundred. 


Carol doing very well reading and number work. 
She alert and very intelligent. Socially she shy and 
needs stimulated associate with other children. 
She keeps busy all times, but much herself. Her 
attendance has been very irregular this first semester. 
She had chickenpox and has been out several times with 
colds. Altogether she was absent days. With 
attendance this sort, she has rated rating. 


Negative—Questionable: 

George easy-going child who lets nothing disturb 
him. has shown interest far achieving. His 
attention span exceptionally short, even during devel- 
opment new lesson. George must constantly re- 
minded finish the task done; without prompting 
does nothing, but his work correct when does 
it. His rating high average, but must prompted 
each page. whole, George still very imma- 
ture many ways, even his size. Although will 
learn read believe would have profited more 
had remained kindergarten another semester. reads 
with the third (low) group. 


Negative: 

Wanda lovely child, but easily frustrated she 
cries often. Wanda’s reading achievement due largely 
her learning read with older sister. She not 
capable reading independently thinking for herself. 
the first sign difficulty she cries her sister. 
takes much reassurance understand she must work 
alone. Although her mother wants her first grade, 
she does not want her any work which presents any 
upsets her. She reads with the second group, 
and seems able tell about the coming lesson, al- 
though she cannot recognize the words. opinion 
Wanda definitely should have had more kindergarten. 


should pointed out that Marilyn, Carol, 


George and Wanda are all doing quite well 
school now. George still rather happy-go-lucky, 
and Wanda still somewhat dependent; but their 
present teachers find these characteristics well 
within the normal range for all children. 

The responses were classified that more 
objective evaluation could made the results 
early admission. Table shows the number 
comments made all the children each cate- 
gory and the proportion each classification 
comments made regarding the children. 

The data Table indicate that overwhelm- 
ing majority the children admitted early first 
grade were making satisfactory school adjustments 
all areas, academic, social, emotional and phys- 
ical. The data also indicate that the preponderance 
all ratings was the combined Positive and 
Positive—Questionable side for all children, and 
child had majority ratings the Negative and 
Negative—Questionable side. 


TABLE PROPORTIONS AND 
NUMBER COMMENTS 


Number Number 
Children 
100% Positive 
75% Positive 
25% Positive—Questionable 
80% Positive 
20% Negative 
75% Positive 
25% Negative 
66% Positive 
33% Positive—Questionable 
60% Positive 
40% Positive—Questionable 
60% Positive 
40% Negative 
50% Positive 
50% Positive—Questionable 
33% Positive 
66% Positive—Questionable 
20% Positive 
40% Positive—Questionable 
20% Negative—Questionable 
20% Negative 
20% Positive 
40% Positive—Questionable 
40% Negative 
100% Positive—Questionable 
116 
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While the data Table not illustrate this 
further finding, was apparent inspection that 
where some Negative and Negative—Questionable 
evaluations were given, these tended the ones 
given during the first year school and that later 
evaluations the same child, usually second 
third grade, swung toward the Positive side. 


Summary, Conclusions, and Implications 
Forty-three children identified mentally ad- 


vanced were admitted early first grade. The 
practice was evaluated follow-up statements from 
their principals and teachers. The following con- 
clusions can drawn from the investigation: 

Early admission mentally advanced chil- 
dren first grade very promising educational 
procedure the general category provisions for 
acceleration age-grade placement, prac- 
ticed accord with the procedures followed for 
the children this investigation. 

Further objective evaluation 
through follow-up the same children and also 
other children admitted earlier ages determine 
the practical limits age early admission. 

Some the implications this report which 
appear major importance are: 

The early identification mentally advanced 
children for optimum educational planning requires 
that all children have psychological examinations 
prior first grade admission. Although only 
1.1% the five-year-olds would eligible for 
early admission State Council Education early 
admission standards Pennsylvania, examination 
almost all children necessary locate that 
group. 

crucial that the opportunity for early 
admission first grade occurs only once 
child’s lifetime. Individual psychological study 
each apparently precocious child essential the 
lost. 

formal school situations involving 
kindergarten provisions, early admission first 
grade the earliest step, chronologically, that can 
taken adjust the prevailing public educa- 
tional program the gifted child’s 
tainly not the only move, and may not 
the most important, but the first possible 
action its kind the child’s school career. 

Early admission first grade seems com- 
bine most the favorable features associated with 


advisable 
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acceleration and minimize the unfavorable 
paves the way for such advantages 
earlier entrance into post-college training and 
earlier marriage, while does not require that 
child start school with one group children and 
then find himself forced adjust socially with 
new group after acceleration. 


features. 


Six full years education the elementary 
school, rather than the five which usually result 
cases acceleration, are provided early admis- 
sions first grade. Not only need there much 
less concern over gaps skill sequences brought 
about “skipping,” but with full six years 
elementary education there more time for the 
activities which are usually grouped under the 
much maligned, but valid, concept enrichment. 

early admission and enrichment for bright 
children should become prevailing practice 
the early grades public schools, success the 
practice will depend large measure the 
readiness primary school professional personnel 
provide the school learning program and the 
understanding needed such children. Where 
there reluctance accept these younger children 
into first grade, and where there the feeling that 
the children admitted early should begin immedi- 
ately behave like “geniuses,” the implication re- 
garding professional training, both pre-service and 
in-service, evident. 

Perhaps the most general implication accel- 
eration early admission first grade lies the 
need which pointed for integration educa- 
tional practices regarding mentally advanced chil- 
dren all levels the school program. 
ation first grade entrance modifies the conditions 
under which attendance special classes later 
acceleration may operate. The same true for any 
other special educational adjustment combina- 
tion adjustments. 

Finally, the systematic procedures presented 
this paper for evaluating children referred for 
consideration for acceleration the pre-first grade 
stage, with attempt objectify the evidence 
how the procedures worked, 
should thought indicative the pressing 
need develop and assess, bona fide research 
techniques, the value such procedures all 
levels where acceleration any other type edu- 
cational adjustment attempted with men- 
tally gifted children and youth. 
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SCIENCE PROGRAM 
For the Educable 


HEN science course was being planned for 

group educable mentally retarded boys 
the Danville school system, the first great prob- 
lem was: what teach them. Should they ex- 
posed concepts about their environment—on 
what know light, air, and space? should 
more practical material stressed? Should the 
boys study electricity, for example, putting emphasis 
such things spark plugs, electrical circuits, 
fuses? 

Theoretically, there was choice. Actually, 
neither these approaches 
because they were not close enough the present 
interests the children being taught. The mastery 
facts, learning series practical actions, 
not sufficient unless they are presented way 
that real and understandable the child. 
seemed that the best way accomplish this was 
relate scientific phenomena the student’s present 
day needs and interests. 

The group boys the class ranged chron- 
ological age from 16. Their mental ages 
ranged from about measured the 
Stanford Binet Form and the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children. 


Discovering Interests 

attempt relate what the boys should 
taught what each already knew, they were asked 
draw picture their ideas the world. The 
boys were separated, none could see his neigh- 
bor’s drawing. Although the pictures were far from 
alike, most them expressed the same ideas. Twelve 
the boys drew our earth and some “other 
worlds.” Each boy was interviewed individually 
and asked explain his picture. From these inter- 


cable mentally handicapped Danville Public 
Schools, Danville, 
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views, became apparent that they were all in- 
terested rocket ships, jets, life Mars, and on. 

During class discussion the drawings, the 
writer suggested that they wanted know more 
about rockets they should work with them. was 
explained that balloon can act like rocket, and 
that possible build rocket cars and boats. 
The boys immediately took the suggestion and 
began plan their projects. Some students started 
design cars, others wanted work with balloons. 
Three the boys decided build rocket ships. 
all casés, they laid out plans and started build 
according their plans. 


Balloons 


The boys working with the balloons tried 
make them fly straight putting stabilizers 
them. they tried the ideas they got from pictures 
magazines, and some them did not work with 
their balloons, the boys began make their own 
designs. They would observe how the balloons acted 
and would either change the number, size, posi- 
tion the stabilizers. The changes were not the 
result guesswork, but rather observation and 
thought. For instance, one boy placed three large 
stabilizers his balloon although another boy said 
would not fly because the stabilizers were too 
heavy. When tried fly the balloon did fall 
the floor, made smaller stabilizers and the 
balloon flew. Another boy started with two stabiliz- 
ers and learned from observation that his balloon 
would fly better with three. Groups boys dis- 
cussed the balloons before trial flight 
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wards they would discuss how the balloon flew and 
what changes should made improve it. 

The boys not only enjoyed working with the 
balloons but grew experience and understanding 
through the work. First, they were doing reflective 
thinking. They set hypothesis and then tested 
it. Secondly, they were learning how observe. 
They watched see how the balloons flew and 
how changes the stabilizers affected the flights. 
This, turn, led reading about stabilizers and 
interest the properties the air. 


Rocket Ships 


The boys who worked with rocket ships also 
went magazines for ideas how begin, and 
then designed their ships. The ships were made 
balsa wood using charger for the rocket. 
When faced with the problem getting the rocket 
ship into the air, two boys designed and built 
launching ramp. the first attempt fly the 
rocket ship, only moved few inches the 
ramp. The boys then sanded the ramp 
smooth, painted it, and gave several coats 
furniture wax make slippery. They also waxed 
the bottom the rocket ship. This time the ship 
got off the ramp, but not much farther; hit the 
floor and broke wing. The boys learned that the 
ship was too heavy for the charger from this 
experience, and also saw that the ship would have 
placed some kind guide prevent 
breakage when the flight ended. Other boys work- 
ing rocket ships decided make them lighter 
and smaller after seeing the fate the first ship. 

arranging for flight when the ships were fin- 
ished, thin wire was stretched across the classroom 
and the ship flown attached with two 
cup hooks. Some the ships flew straight the 
wire while others jumped off. After watching 
several ships, one boy noticed that the ships that 
stayed the wire were balanced that they 
hung parallel with it. 

The boys who worked with the rocket ships be- 
came curious about many related areas. Some read 
simple accounts the difference between rocket 
and jet engine. Others wanted know about air— 
why gets colder the higher you go. They 
wanted know about gravity and friction. When 
possible, they would read and find the answers for 
themselves, but some cases the writer gave them 
the answers. 
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Rocket Cars 


third group boys started work rocket 
cars. Like the other two groups, this third got their 
first ideas from pictures magazines. They would 
irace the picture car balsa wood and then 
carve out the car. Once again charger was 
serve rocket. They soon discovered that 
they could often improve the design adding 
their own ideas. After two three cars were 
given trial run they discovered the lighter cars 
went the fastest, the boys thought ways 
make their cars smaller and lighter. The final cars, 
which looked quite different from the ones proposed 
first, were the result observation, group dis- 
cussion, and individual ideas. 


When two the cars were given trial runs, the 
boys discovered that they had problem. How 
could they make the cars run straight line? 
was decided use guide wire underneath. But 
because the size the wheels differed and the cars 
were different heights from the floor, the question 
how high place the wire arose. various 
trial runs, the wire was either too high too low 
accommodate all the cars. Then one boy figured 
out that running the wire above them, they 
could all connected trolleys. This solved the 
problem keeping all the cars straight without 
losing speed due friction. 


Then there was the question how far the cars 
could run. When the boys measured that, they 
wondered how long would take car travel the 
length the wire. this point the boys got stop 
watch and timed the cars. The next natural question 
was, how fast the cars would go. the end the 
project, with some help, the boys were figuring out 
the speed each car. 


Although each boy worked his own phase 
the project, they were all keenly interested the 
work being done others. When balloon, car, 
rocket ship was being tried out, all the others 
stopped work watch. Suggestions were freely 
offered and discussed that group. 


Progress Learning 


the work went there was noticeable 
change the group’s attitude toward bringing ma- 
terials school. Before the beginning this 
project, was very difficult get anyone the 
group bring any kind materials in. 
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the project got under way they brought wheels, 
wire, chargers, and wood. One boy brought 
comic book that showed clearly the difference be- 
tween rocket and jet engine. And they brought 
experiences well objects. One boy reported 
television program that dealt with rockets and 
gravity. Other boys reported jet airplanes they 
had seen newsreels. For instance one shy boy 
said, listened closely when they told about the 
speed, could tell the others.” 

Whatever their project, the students had great 
personal satisfaction achieving it. Some the 
boys built cars and rocket ships for speed; others 
built them for looks. The important thing was that 
they knew what they wanted and were very proud 
when they reached their goal. Cars and rocket ships 
were “shown off” friends outside the class and 
teachers. When everyone was satisfied with 
what had made, the boys held show the 
gym and invited other rooms see the results 
their work. 

The boys exchanged ideas and challenged state- 
ments the group discussions that did not match 
the facts they knew them. Discussion periods 
served source new theories and ways test 
the theories. The boys discussed their projects out- 
side school with parents and friends. 

The project offered opportunities for the students 
study their environment. They wanted know 
why air got colder and why oxygen masks are worn 
higher altitude. They also asked: “What 
gravity?” “What friction?” “Why does 
charger get cold when the gas comes out?” “What 
does mean faster than sound?” “How fast 
sound?” These were just some the questions— 
and the boys looked for answers until they found 
satisfactory ones. The project also contained many 
the so-called practical experiences. The boys 
had chance measure distances, solder, 
work with different kinds woods and knives, and 
use stop watch. They had experiences look- 
ing information and how observe and record 
their observations. 

academic work, much was accomplished. The 
boys found books they could read and looked for 
answers. They read because their own interest 
finding solution. They had practice measur- 
ing distances. They worked with fractions when 
they used the stop-watch, and had problem-solving 
experience when they figured the speed the cars. 


The whole project was based 
stressed Herbert Zim Science Interest and 
Activities They are: first, meet the 
immediate needs and interests the individual; 
second, provide wide variety manipulative ex. 
perience through which the individual can achieve 
success and gain confidence; and third, broaden the 
student’s concept the world and introduce new 
experiences and understandings him. Keeping 
these three points some specific objectives 
were developed fit the present situation. The ob- 
jectives for this project were: 

promote and use reflective thinking 
searching for solutions. 

expand the student’s picture the world 
and enrich his life number experiences. 

clarify knowledge when necessary. 

permit the student progress according 
his abilities. 

permit him gain satisfaction from work- 
ing and building with various materials. 

present experience that may developed 
into leisure time activities. 

promote oral expression and social growth 
through group participation. 

These objectives were broad enough allow for 
the varied interests the children. All too often, 
attempting prepare students for the future, 
schools forget that they are living the present 
and have real needs and interests now. Mastery 
facts not sufficient without appeal children’s 
present experience and enough manipulative prac- 
tice make scientific phenomena real and under- 
standable the children. 


Herbert S., Science Interest and Activities Ado- 
lescents. 1940. Ethical Culture School, New York. 


According the Virginia Traffic Safety News 
there are several known manners which autoists 
may avoid the radar beam. 

will not react any automobile which con- 
tains absolutely metal, but there difficulty 
obtaining such vehicle. radar contained 
automobile and transmitting the same frequency 
the police radar will effectively ‘jam’ the latter. 

third expedient might the use airplane 
fly before the automobile and shower strips tin 
foil. This method should prohibitively expensive 
and not always reliable, wind will blow the 
tin foil away from the car and allow the beam 
strike its true target. Then, course, there are the 
anti-litter laws for Safety 
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BRAIN INJURED CHILD 


HERE almost situation where psychological 
assume greater role than planning 
education and treatment for children with early 
brain injury and sequelae psychomotor, sensory 
and neuromuscular impairments. Yet there 
lack basic psychological knowledge under- 
standing the personality the brain-injured 
child. The authors recent review psycho- 
logical effects brain lesions (26) have commented 
upon this. 

the author’s belief that understanding 
the impact early brain injury 
may enhanced considering all the factors that 
might influential the life the brain injured 
child. Therefore, this article devoted sys- 
tematic and critical review existing literature 
directly and indirectly bearing this topic the 
hope that the conclusions obtained fact, 
theory and methodology will stimulate further re- 
search this little explored area. attempt 
made duplicate previous reviews which abound 
the literature individual topics such 
tellectual, sensory and motor deficits early brain- 
damage. Rather, the emphasis placed the 
behavioral and personality concomitants the 
original brain trauma and its sequelae. Towards 
this end, and facilitate exposition, the subject 
will discussed from the historical, theoretical 
and experimental viewpoints. 


Historical 
Interest brain-injured children was first stim- 
ulated Little 1862 (28). Known Little’s 
Disease, these early cases were characterized 
mental deficiency, drooling, and spasticity. Binet 


WILLIAM BLOCK research associate New 
York University. first became interested the 
psychological problems the cerebral palsied when 
was associated with the Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled New York psychologist. This paper 
based research done the author the Institute 
1953. 
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and Simon (7) the turn the century addressed 
themselves study the intelligence such 
children. interesting account early interest 
the brain-injured child available Strauss 
and Lehtinen (39). 

further distinguished research efforts were 
forthcoming brain-injured children until about 
1930. pioneer study intellectual and motor 
difficulties brain-injured children was made 
Lord 1930 (29). Doll, Phelps and Melcher 
(16) initiated series studies the social ma- 
turity brain-injured children, they have 
since been called cerebral palsied children. These 
authors advanced the provocative concept de- 
layed development factor mental deficiency. 
Research the early 1940’s represented the 
studies Strauss and Lehtinen (39) the psycho- 
pathology children, who though demonstrating 
neurological signs central nervous system im- 
pairment, showed sequelae motor impair- 
ment. Doll (17) has proposed the term neuro- 
phrenia embrace the behavioral symptoms 
central nervous system damage with without 
accompanying motor disability. 

Research the late 1940’s evolved out the 
confluence two mainstreams, rehabilitation and 
special education, which gave rise the orthopedic 
hospital-school (37). the last few years, new 
avenues research brain-injured children be- 
gan stress treatment the personality well 


the disability (27). 


Theoretical 

Early brain-injury more often than not ac- 
companied physical disability motor nature. 
Personality development the early brain-injured 
child unique because there are likely in- 
volved not only possible psychological consequences 
the brain lesion, but also what has been referred 
somatopsychological effects crippling, that 
the effect particular physique personality 


(4). Barker (3) has proposed that the somato- 
psychological problem crippling differentiated 
into clinical and social psychological aspects. The 
former aspect involves the unique, personal, and 
unconscious effects physical disability, while the 
latter aspect concerns the psychological effects 
the disability the cultural matrix. 
useful differentiation clinical theories, after 
Dreikurs (19), may made accordance with 
the basic theoretical premise involved. mechan- 
istic theory one which views antagonistic 
supplementary forces acting impersonally the 
disabled person, while dynamic theory stresses 
the role the disabled person determining the 
valence physiological, psychological and socio- 
cultural stimuli impinging upon him. Both types 
theories will discussed below, since such con- 
siderations may enter into personality development 
the brain-injured child. 


Clinical Theories 
MECHANISTIC THEORIES 


Theories included here treat general well 
Wurtz (45) holds that the physical defect inter- 
feres with normal expression personality 
movement constraining the individual into atyp- 
ical postures and tensions. Such interference with 
neural integrity and natural expressive movement 
thought conducive maladjustment. The 
theory Wurtz based relatively few case 
studies and has not been verified experimentally. 


Several theories attempt link specific physical 
disabilities with personality traits. Allport (1) 
considers physique along with intelligence and 
temperament basic personality formation. 
Though structurally inherited, physique virtually 
unalterable after birth and influences development 
traits. Allport states that strong bodies predis- 
pose people towards while markedly 
malformed physiques lead introversion. Men- 
ninger (31) speaks crippled personalities 
which defects constitution physical accidents 
and diseases have impaired the adaptive capacity 
the individual. Specific personality types are 
thought accompany specific disability types such 
the cardiac, paretic and encephalitic. Wilson 
(44) has asserted that clincial experience with the 
physically handicapped shows correlations between 
physical limitations and psychological characteris- 


tics, and suggests one-to-one relationship between 
type disability and type trait, such 
culous personality. question with regard the 
theories Menninger and Wilson whether the 
alleged results may not rather predisposing 
precipitating factors some types illness. 


particular interest Phelps’ deterministic 
theory formation the brain-injured 
motor handicapped child (34). Fundamental psy- 
chological differences are attributed the two 
major types cerebral palsy solely the basis 
the specific neuromuscular disability accompany- 
ing the brain lesion. This comes about, according 
Phelps, because the impaired function produces, 
from birth on, different environmental experiences 
than would attend normal psychomotor behavior. 
Personality differences are said exist among cer- 
ebral palsy types because these basic differences 
cording this stimulus-response theory, the spastic 
child will more introverted, and the athetoid 


child more extroverted. 


The essential features these mechanistic, clin- 
ical theories that restriction motility and 
freedom motion congenitally disabled persons 
alters the types natural experiences available. 
this way specific disabilities are thought 
induce specific personality features. 


THEORIES 


The dynamic approach this problem originated 
the psychoanalytic constructs Adler accord- 
ing Dreikurs (19). The principle here that 
personality formation the disabled determined 
not the mere presence organ inferiority, but 
rather the reaction the person his handi- 
cap. Personality therefore regarded not only 
influenced the disability, but also the last 
analysis the meaning the disability the per- 
son disabled. Another psychoanalytical approach, 
based Freudian theory, has been advanced 
Meng (30) who states that physical disability need 
not necessarily result distorted personality. 
While some environmental factors such 
tion, cathexes and guilt may operate this 
tion, they may counterbalanced narcissistic 
satisfaction, diminished castration anxiety, and 
accelerated reality testing. 


Several provocative theories involve the 


image concept. Schilder (38) has attempted 
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account for psychological disturbances accompany- 
ing physical distortions. Schilder considers 
experience the formation self-concepts 
the growing awareness one’s own body the 
form body-image. Normally there dis- 
crepancy between body-image concept 
structure. But when discrepancies are introduced 
nervous system lesions and somatic diseases, 
behavior may affected. Carrying this notion 
further, Bender (5) has further suggested that be- 
havioral results discrepancies 
image and may lead conflict, 
fantasy and frustration the thwarting sexual, 
social, and vocational aspirations appropriate 
the body image. further modification body- 
image theory that Powers, Grayson, and Levi 
(36). These authors suggest that dynamic rela- 
tionship exists between the body-image concept 
the mother and her image her child’s body, 
extension her ego were. Thus, in- 
jury the child perceived the mother 
injury herself, calling forth and superimposing 
her defensive reactions this ego threat onto those 


the child. 


Social Psychological Theories 

The clinical theories just discussed indicate that 
disability negative factor personality devel- 
opment. perspective suggested 
Meyerson (32) that disability psychologically 
neutral. Its ultimate valence depends the 
social psychological situation the individual. The 
social psychological situation comprises the society, 
the person’s self-evaluation, and the barrier pre- 
sented the disability universal goals. 

line with this approach, Barker (3) has at- 
tempted define the social psychological situation 
the disabled child. The problems the child 
are considered exist mainly the clinical level 
because not until adulthood that full cultural 
restraints and coercions operate. Some the fac- 
tors operating the life disabled child are 
the increased attention received; possible guilt and 
self blame for the burdens placed parents; social 
disapproval and lessened expectations others: 
and frustration accomplishing routine activities. 
With approaching adulthood, and the greater role 
accorded social status, the child gradually begins 
experience and perhaps reacts adversely the 
underprivileged, ambiguous and marginal position 
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Cruickshank’s (12) interpretation the 


ical one. The adjustive problems confronted 
the child are, first, normal concern safeguard- 
ing the phenomenal self while expanding and con- 
self-concepts, and second, interference 
with goal activity the disability. The protective 
psychological movements available the normal 
child face insurmountable barrier are not 
equally available the disabled child because the 
barrier the permanent, omnipresent handicap. 
The handicap functionally and/or organically 
present even though the environment self-concept 
modified. The disabled child constantly 
psychological dilemma because cannot always 
modify himself his surroundings desires. 


the discussion above shows, there or- 
ganized, consistent body theory regarding the 
psychological effects physical disability. gen- 
eral, psychological phenomena may accounted 
for conditioning-learning theory, psychoanalytic 
constructs social psychology. That psychological 
effects may associated with disability seems 
common theme, though whether the disability 
causal, precipitating secondary effect re- 
mains controversial. Another point noted 
that the disability considered detract from 
rather than enhance the healthful course person- 
ality development. 


Experimental 

gain perspective viewing experimental 
work brain-damaged children, some the broad 
findings somatopsychology will first con- 
sidered. this connection, the present author 
indebted the monumental review literature 
Barker, Wright, and Gonick (4). will suffice 
here report some the more general findings 
these authors, bearing mind that the source 
literature highly empirical, fragmentary, weak 
methodology, and tentative conclusions. 


The authors cite studies showing that even nor- 
mal variations physique, such size, motor 
ability, and beauty can influence social behavior 
and personality. The importance even normal 
variations physique for personal and social ad- 
justment arises from the sensitivity people 
one another’s physique. major conclusion 
reached these authors with regard soma- 
topsychological effects atypical variations 
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physique that “the nature the disability 
relatively unimportant, within wide limits, far 
behavioral resultants are concerned.” 

The authors further conclude that maladjustment 
more frequently associated with the disabled, and 
appears related duration and degree disability. 
worth mentioning Kammerer’s study (24) 
specifically because the major conclusion was par- 
tially based his results with hospitalized handi- 
capped children. 

The study Donofrio (18) comparing heter- 
ogeneous group crippled children with group 
normal children with respect intelligence, 
achievement and adjustment special interest 
because the attempt evaluate the degree 
disability. Disabled subjects were classified ac- 
cording degree handicap using numerical 
index obtained weighting the degree involve- 
ment and duration disability. significant 
differences except were found between 
groups, through degree maladjustment appeared 
related degree disability. Regarding the ab- 
sence differences maladjustment between 
groups which contrary other findings (4), 
this may the result using static index 
disability rather than dynamic, functional classi- 
fication, and/or the poor discriminating power at- 
tributed personality inventory for studies 
this nature (4). 

summary, maladjustment not only more 
frequent occurrence the disabled, but also ap- 
pears related duration and severity the dis- 
ability. However, regard the basic issue, the 
evidence seems weighted against causal connec- 
tion between disability and personality. 

the literature the psychological effects 
crippling appears lacking, then studies per- 
taining the brain-injured child are virtually 
non-existent. This the author’s experience 
perusal Psychological Abstracts the past three 
decades this topic. This confirmed more 
formally Holden (23), who, statistical 
analysis the frequency such articles for the 
period 1947-1952, found articles, paucity 
sure, but nevertheless significant gain over the 
articles the period 1931-1946. Klebanoff 
(26) have commented more recently upon this 
scarcity studies. 

The names few researchers, such Werner, 
Cruickshank, Strauss, and Lehtinen recur most fre- 


quently the literature indicating that research ef. 
forts have not been too widespread. Moreover, the 
areas interest these researchers have been 
focused largely intellectual and sensory processes 
the brain-injured child rather than broader 
aspects personality. Some attention will 
voted these topics inasmuch intelligence 
probably more importance adjustment the 
brain-injured than with normals because the 
additional problems encountered, while 
processes are the basic way relating one’s 
vironment. 


Intellectual Functioning 

The first significant study this area, widely 
quoted, that Doll, Phelps and Melcher (16), 
These investigators found that percent 
bral palsied children tested, scored defective 
standardized intelligence tests. This finding raised 
the questions whether this incidence deficiency 
was by-product the test situation which 
motor-handicapped child confronted 


tasks used computing intelligence quotients, and 
whether some cases apparent deficiency resulted 
from delayed development due the lack 
mal psychomotor experiences rather than inherent 
limitations. 

Burgmeister and Blum (10) with group 
preschool cerebral palsied children, 
study, found incidence mental deficiency 
per cent. The differences between these two 
studies may lie the method testing and case 
selection employed. However, both sets results 
show much higher incidence mental deficiency 
than that for normals. 

Certain qualitative aspects intellectual 
tioning brain injury have been revealed 
response test situations. Cotton’s (11) 
parison spastic children and matched 
certain tests revealed the brain-injured children 
function more bizarrely, more concretely 
with greater stereotypy. the basis extensive 
study brain-injured children, Strauss and 
tinen (39) reported that tests conceptual 
relationships involving object sorting, this group 
showed more uncommon thought processes, exces 
sive elaboration concepts and 
behavior than matched normals endogenous 
fectives. similar study was reported Cruick 
shank and Dolphin (14) with cerebral palsied 
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children normal intelligence and 
mals which the former group revealed significant 
differences thinking, reasoning, and concept 
formation the direction concreteness, autism, 
perseveration, motor disinhibition and motor dis- 
sociation. 


These studies suggest, therefore, quantitative and 
qualitative differences intellectual functioning 
between brain-injured children and normal chil- 
dren, which may influence the adjustment and 
personality formation the brain-injured child. 


Perceptual Processes 


Another important aspect adjustment the 
nature the perceptual processes mediating the 
inner and outer worlds the brain-injured child. 
One the first inquiries this kind was made 
Werner (43) using the Rorschach technique. 
Werner found that the Rorschach factors differ- 
entiating the brain-injured defectives from endo- 
genous defectives were similar responses 
brain-injured adults: restricted creative fantasy, 
impotency and emotional lability, and addition 
contained abnormal oligophrenic, space and human 
responses. These signs, however, did not differen- 
tiate the brain-injured child from the normal child, 
though differentiating between defective groups. 
Piotrowski (35) has elsewhere criticized Werner’s 
departure from the standard test procedure ob- 
taining these results. 


important series experiments disturb- 
ances various perceptive functions 
injured children were reported Strauss and 
Lehtinen (39). The experimental groups comprised 
matched 
familial type defectives, and matched normals. 
series tests involving visual, auditory and 
tactual figure-ground relationships, perceptual dis- 
turbances the nature more frequent forced- 
responsiveness the background distinguished the 
brain-injured children from the other groups. The 
authors concluded that with regard perception 
simultaneous stimuli the physical environment, 
brain-injured children showed confusion figure- 
ground relationships. Cruickshank (15) repeated 
one aspect the Strauss and Lehtinen experiments 
involving visual perception with non-defective brain- 
injured children, and confirmed this phenomenon 
independent intelligence. Another important 
group studies cited Strauss and Lehtinen 
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(39, 49) are those Werner and Thuma show- 
ing that the brain-injured child also impaired 
perception temporal events, such apparent 
motion and flicker phenomenon. 


The results these various studies indicate that 
the child’s perception spacio-tem- 
poral events distorted and different from normals. 
The effect such space-time distortions the 
reality-testing and behavior the brain-injured 
child would important establish. For Szalita- 
Pemow (41, 22) has remarked that “the feeling 
time and space continuum might considered 
basis for normal mental functioning” and that 
distortions this normal experience can interfere 
with functioning, such schizophrenia. 


this connection, the reader may get some idea 
how this distorted perception can affect person 
recalling one’s experience the distorted space- 
time continuum dream, where waking capacity 
for reality testing suspended inhibited. 


The next section discusses some the behavioral 
correlates early brain-damage which percep- 
tual factors may play role. 


Psychopathology Early Brain Damage 


Behavioral correlates brain-damage 
dren have been inadequately studied, and what has 
been reported the literature by-product 
research. Bender (6) concludes the basis 
experiments and observations brain-injured chil- 
dren that the psychological problems arise from 
motility disorders, perceptual distortions resulting 
faulty reality testing, impulsiveness, and anxiety 
accompanying the basic physiological disorganiza- 
tion. The clinical symptoms distractibility and 
perseveration behavior have been noted brain- 
injured children several observers (15, 39). 

Strauss and Lehtinen (39) report comparison 
clinically manifest behavior brain-injured 
children with the behavior groupings chil- 
dren with schizophrenia, epidemic encephalitis, 
psychopathy neurosis. The behavioral syndrome 
distractibility, perseveration, catastrophic 
action, and inappropriateness the brain-injured 
child seemed essentially different from 
havioral correlates the other groups. The question 
raised here the adequacy such checklist 
approach differential diagnosis, especially since 
the bizarre behavior attributed the brain-injured 


child may typical other behavioral patterns, 
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such schizophrenia, frames reference dif- 
ferent from those employed the authors. 

Bender, and Strauss and Lehtinen suggest that the 
behavioral disturbances noted 
children may based abnormal organic de- 
velopment. What not taken into account this 
approach the interaction the child with his 
environment which may precipitate exaggerate 
this allegedly organogenic behavior. Klebanoff, 
Singer and Wilensky (26, 31) urge investigation 
the interaction the brain-injured individual 
with his environment “to attain total understanding 
the specific consequences brain pathology.” 
Additional evidence favor such approach 
contained the following studies. 


Personality Characteristics 

There are comparatively few studies directed 
specifically towards uncovering the dynamics 
personality the brain-injured child. neces- 
sary, therefore, rely upon case observation 
well more formal modes investigation. 
orthopedist, (34) reports that wide clinical ex- 
perience indicates that each the two major types 
cerebral palsy, spastic and athetoid, accom- 
panied distinctive personality traits according 
the motor handicap present. Phelps attributes 
this phenomenon the different environmental 
experiences the motor-handi- 
capped child from his normal peers. These obser- 
vations appear disagreement with the 
general results reported Barker al. (4) cited 
previously. important question raised 
here whether the same etiological group differing 
with respect secondary effects homogeneous 
psychologically essentially different 
pounded Phelps. 

Important theoretical and practical implications 
for rehabilitation and education the brain-in- 
jured child follow from Phelps theory above (8). 
For these reasons, intensive study using methods 
clinical psychology was undertaken Block (8) 
examine not only the validity Phelps’ theory 
specifically, but also the more general somatopsy- 
chological relationships between disability type and 
personality characteristics cerebral palsy. Two 
groups school children were used, comprising 
predominantly spastic and predominantly 
athetoid types, matched for age, IQ, socioeconomic 
status, ethnic group and time brain-injury (prior 


acculturation), each which factors may 
ence adjustment disability. Techniques employed 
were case history data, ratings overt behavior 
and degree impairment, the latter based 
ation functional activity; projective techniques 
used were Bachrach’s modification the TAT for 
handicapped children, specially designed incom. 
plete sentence form for crippled children, and 
selected cards the Blacky Pictures. 

Results obtained did not sustain Phelps’ theory 
the .05 level confidence either overt 
unconscious behavioral tendencies. Nor were sig- 
nificant differences found this level between 
spastic and athetoid groups with respect such 
personality areas emotional life, interpersonal 
relationships, self-concepts, attitudes towards dis- 
ability, and adjustment disability. Though mal- 
adjustment appears related degree 
handicap, Garrett (20) had earlier reported some 
indication the apparent psychological homo- 
geneity cerebral palsy types minor unpub- 
lished evaluation spastic and athetoid adults 
using the Bell inventory. The only apparent ex- 
perimental exception these findings was reported 
Klapper and Werner (25) who studied intel- 
lectual differences between brain-injured members 
three sets identical twins. The spastic 
bers showed relatively greater impairment than the 
athetoid compared with the normal twins. 
sible explanation such contradictory evidence 
may the small size the sample. 

The results Block and Garrett agree with the 
statement Barker al. (4) that the nature 
the disability has unique effect personality. 
The fact that Block’s groups differed with respect 
physical defect challenges strictly conditioning and 
organogenic explanations personality 
brain-injured child. 


Despite the fact that unique effects 
ability personality between cerebral palsy types 
were disclosed Block’s study, qualitiative find- 
ings suggested that the groups whole present 
picture personal and social maladjustment 
greater than normal children. Feelings frustra- 
tion, depression, hostility, dependency and wishful 
thinking are overemphasized. Though emotionally 
unstable, the children were also inhibited. Familial 
relationships were disturbed, and peer relationships 
tenuous. Self-concepts showed 
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flict, and poor adjustment techniques with super- 
ficial acceptance disability. 

These qualitative findings are agreement with 
quantitative results obtained comparative studies 
brain-injured individuals with other disabled and 
normal groups. Tracht (42) found that cerebral 
palsied adults compared with normal controls 
Guilford’s Inventory Factors showed greater 
introversion, depression and emotional instability. 
Cruickshank and Dolphin (13) found that Rath’s 
Self-Portrait Test Emotional Needs, cerebral 
palsied school children showed greater 
sponses than other disabled children. The fact 
that the poliomyelitis group also showed this greater 
tendency suggests the importance social attitudes 
disability, which the common factor among 
both groups the presence early crippling. 
And finally this connection, Miller (33) found 
the typical cerebral palsied child multiply 
handicapped, and concluded that the presence 
maladjustment was related environmental stresses 
and interpersonal relationships rather than the type 
palsy affliction. Further support for the role 
societal factors and attitudes personality for- 
mation the brain-injured suggested the fol- 
lowing studies. 


Attitudes Towards Disability 

This topic will approached from three points 
view: the attitude the disabled child towards 
himself, attitudes parents, and attitudes society. 
way introduction the child’s perception 
his disability, consensus authoritative opinion 
the subject (27) that reactions children 
the reality the disease may conditioned 
inner conflicts. general, the kind response 
thought related more the individual 
personality than the degree handicap. 

The attitudes disabled children towards them- 
selves have been inadequately studied but the few 
studies cited Barker al. (4) their survey 
indicated frequent negative reactions and feelings 
disadvantage. the study Cruickshank and 
Dolphin (13), the authors concluded that the ad- 
justment handicapped children similar that 
normal children except for instances where the 
accept. Maladjustment, therefore, seems con- 
tingent upon the child’s understanding the signif- 
icance the handicap. 
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number important generalizations have been 
made about the attitudes parents towards their 
crippled offspring (27). While the relationship 
the parent the child may healthy, the presence 
crippling often strain the parents the 
detriment the child’s treatment and subsequent 
personality development. Realistic acceptance 
the handicap often hampered the parent’s own 
unconscious conflicts. 

Studies Allen and Pearson, Kammerer, Meng, 
and Coughlin reviewed Barker al. (4) all in- 
dicate the presence harmful parental attitudes 
ranging from outright rejection over-protection 
and ambivalence. Studies twins reviewed indi- 
cated parental attitudes favored the disabled twin. 
Powers, Grayson, and Levi (36) suggest that the 
defensive reactions the mother the ego threat 
posed crippling her child, perceived 
extension her body-image, may superimposed 
on, and the detriment of, the child. Parental 
attitudes therefore are more often than not more 
extreme towards the disabled child, and frequently 
are derived from the parent’s problems, which 
turn may derive from the broader cultural setting. 

The systematic anthropological survey Hanks 
and Hanks (21) the meaning disability 
various cultures particularly pertinent here. 
These authors present evidence the effect that 
disability neutral because wide variety 
status positions are possible, some advantageous, 
others disadvantageous, for the disabled person de- 
pending upon such factors family obligations and 
the social meanings the disability. This con- 
cept the relationship the culture the valence 
disability has been extended various family 
sub-cultures Miller, cited reference 
has been suggested (27) that the association 
family taint with paranatal brain-injury may 
one factor producing disproportionately high fre- 
quency divorce these families. this respect 
the irrational attitudes the parents may reflect 
prevalent irrational attitudes society, such 
the association epilepsy with 
session. 

intensive case study highlighting the impact 
the social-psychological situation the adjust- 
ment the disabled person was undertaken 
Barker, Wright and Gonick (4, pp. 93-110). The 
subjects were two college girls, Beverly and Marcia, 
both whom were disabled poliomyelitis 
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early ages. Beverly, though paralyzed only one 
leg, was more poorly adjusted than Marcia, who 
had paralysis both legs. Making use per- 
sonal documents, questionnaires and informal in- 
terviews, the authors applied Lewinian topological 
constructs define the social psychological situa- 
tion each girl with respect overlapping situa- 
tions with the physically normal, the nature bar- 
riers and other vectors. 

The authors concluded that the primary differ- 
ence social behavior and adjustment between 
the two girls resulted from the fact that Beverly 
could not identify clearly with either normal 
disabled groups and became more egocentric be- 
cause this marginal social position. Besides 
offering important theoretical concepts, the study 
significant demonstrating the need inquire 
beyond the physical condition the psychological 
situation from which the disability derives its true 


significance. 


The importance societal attitudes further- 
ing acceptance the disability the disabled per- 
son further illustrated the findings Broida, 
Izard and Cruickshank (9). 
thematic apperception material, the Symonds Pic- 
ture-Story Test, crippled children showed over- 
whelming need for social acceptance their peers. 
Block (8) found that the brain-injured children 
his study, though often treated scapegoats, still 
were desperately seeking acceptance peers. 


The inference may drawn, even from such 
fragmentary data, that the ultimate meaning 
disability for the individual defined cultural 
and socioeconomic factors which the case 
the brain-injured child, operate from 
evaluation seems predicated social evalua- 
tion, one important aspect which the degree 
which social participation feasible for the 
disabled person. How disabled individual is, 
then, involves the questions cultural relationships 
and societal interaction. 


Methodological Trends 


Some trends are evident the design research 
and use techniques investigate personality 
the brain-injured child. thorough review 
methodology diagnosing specific intellectual im- 
pairments the brain-damaged that Kle- 
banoff al. (26). Early studies personality 
effects brain-damage were largely statistically 


oriented, employed normal controls 


yielded contradictory results. The case study ap- 
proach has been frequently employed (4, 30, 45) 
though the results some these studies may 
criticized for the paucity cases involved. 
refinement the case study technique 
method Barker, Wright and Gonick (4) which 
supplied powerful conceptual and methodological 
approach the social psychology the disabled 
person. and large, most studies employ 
matched group technique using other disabled and 
normal control groups for cross-sectional com- 
parison differences between groups, (10, 11, 13, 
24, 25, 42). The weakness many these 
studies lies the use single psychological 
measures evaluate the complexity personality. 
This weakness can avoided use the in- 
tensive method and techniques 
chology (8). What appears lacking re- 
search design are long-term personality evaluations. 


With regard research instruments, personality 
tests the inventory type were found not dis- 
criminate well between disabled and 
sons Barker al. (4). Holden (22) has found 
useful with brain-injured cases such standardized 
instruments the Binet, Merrill-Palmer Scale, 
Cornell-Coxe Scale, Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale, and the Wechsler Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
for Children. Strauss and Lehtinen (39) concluded 
that there was pattern type response char- 
acteristic the brain-injured child which would 
preclude the use standardized tests intelli- 
gence, achievement and personality. However, this 
does not imply that certain modifications pro- 
cedure are not made accommodate known 
specific defects visual and motor areas brain- 
injured children. 


There has been increased reliance projec- 
tive techniques explore personality the brain- 
injured child, such use the Rorschach (43) 
and Blacky Pictures (8). Tests the thematic 
apperception type have also gained wider recogni- 
tion (9, 13), especially Bachrach’s modification 
for crippled children (2, 8). mention made 
perceptual impairments affecting the use the 
pictorial thematic apperception test with brain-in- 
jured children. The use incomplete sentences 
open-end questionnaires has value eliciting spe- 
cific attitudes and feelings (8). All these refer- 
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ences report the value such techniques for per- 
sonality exploration crippled children. 

Teuber (4) has reported the use specialized 
psychophysical techniques studies brain-dam- 
age, some which may applicable personality 
studies the brain-damaged. there 
also shift from the static evaluation disability 
(18) evaluation the disability the 
dynamic interaction the person with the envir- 
onment (8). 


Conclusions 

the past decade, there has been increasing 
emphasis understanding the personality prob- 
lems the brain-injured child rather than focus- 
ing the brain-trauma itself had been the case 
heretofore. Prior this shift emphasis, the 
primary preoccupation investigators had been 
with the disability, that is, the sensory, motor, and 
intellectual sequelae brain injury. The effect 
these impairments the total personality and 
adjustment the disability the brain-injured 
child received scant attention. 

Analysis the literature indicates that from 
theoretical viewpoint our present level under- 
standing the effects brain-damage 
sequelae personality leaves much desired. 
Seemingly incompatible theories appear account 
with equal plausibility for the 
rounding early brain-damage, though few theories 
are sufficiently precise permit further experi- 
mental validation. Theories are broadly two 
types: those postulating unique personal 
clinical effects, and those dealing with social rami- 
fications disability. That physical disability, 
particularly the early years, may influence per- 
sonality development hardly disputed, though the 
exact relationship, any, still controversial. 
The dispute remains whether disability inevitably 
entails maladjustment causal precip- 
itating factor. 

These theoretical dilemmas are little clarified 
experimental results view the questionable 
methodology and piecemeal design entailed many 
studies. However, studies crippling general 
and less certain extent studies brain-damage 
fail show correlation between type neuromus- 
cular sequelae brain damage and personality, 
though such relationship has frequently been 
postulated. 

Early brain-injury may accompanied qual- 
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itative and quantitative changes 
functioning. Thought more concrete and prob- 
lem rigid and lacking flexi- 
bility. The clinical behavior the brain-injured 
child often distinguished such symptom pat- 
terns distractibility, bizarreness and disinhibi- 
tion. There some question whether 
havior strictly organogenic, product en- 
vironmental interaction. Behavior the brain- 
injured child may also influenced the im- 
pairment perceptual processes, especially view 
the distortion the normal experience space 
and time. Various personality traits generally 
unhealthy nature have been attributed 
injured children, though these findings not rule 
out secondary effects social attitudes and accul- 
turation producing allegedly inherent differences 
between brain-injured and normal children. 

For, according other studies, the psychological 
meaning disability seems relative one, 
depending the cultural factors the life situa- 
tion the person. The attitudes others often 
form the basis self-appraisal. The evidence mar- 
shalled this review the brain-injured child 
would lend support the hypothesis 
al. (26), that the psychological effects brain 
damage are part determined the nature the 
interaction the person with his social milieu. 


expand this concept further, the 
present author’s contention, based the data here 
reviewed, that fuller understanding personality 
early brain-injury requires consideration the 
totality factors operating the life the child. 
For multitude factors may operate the per- 
sonality development the brain-injured child. 
Behavior may multiply determined the or- 
ganic effects, neuromuscular sequelae, unconscious 
impact, and the culture large. 

The brain-injured child has been literally studied 
out context, that is, terms his isolated dis- 
abilities, rather than within the context his life’s 
situation which these disabilities assume their 
true proportion. Future studies might well con- 
sider interdisciplinary attack the problem 
utilizing both longitudinal and cross-sectional ap- 
proaches and the techniques and conceptual tools 
social psychology, clinical psychology and ex- 
perimental psychology. 

would important terms implications 
for rehabilitation and education explore further 


the hypothesis that the true nature the effects 
early brain-damage personality function 
the interaction the individual with his particu- 
lar social milieu. 
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LORD ANNOUNCES CONVENTION PLANS 


The theme the general meetings for the 1955 
international convention Long Beach will 
Strengthening the Team Approach Special 
Education. Francis Lord, 
program chairman, announces 
that addition several gen- 
eral meetings, section meetings 
are being planned for all in- 
terest groups. 

Many the unusual re- 
sources Southern California 
will utilized the program. 
The section the deaf will 
meet the new California 
Schoo] for the Deaf Riverside. special section 
aphasia will meet the Long Beach Veteran’s 
Hospital. Numerous opportunities will pro- 
vided enjoy the local attractions. Persons who 
are coming directly the convention without 
stop-off Los Angeles are urged June Gid- 


dings, local arrangements chairman, buy their 


tickets Long Beach. will save you time and 
money will explained later. 

Begin now plan for this big convention. The 
dates are April 12-16. 


CHRISTMAS MEETINGS WITH AAAS BERKELEY 


When the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement Science holds its Christmas meeting 
Berkeley, Calif., the ICEC will join pre- 
senting two meetings special education, Dec. 29. 


The first meeting, panel Problems the 
Development Educational Programs for Excep- 
tional Children, will feature discussion from these 
viewpoints: 

The State—Francis Doyle, chief, bureau special 
education, California State Department Edu- 
cation 

The County—Ernest Willenberg, coordinator special 
education, Kern County Schools, Bakersfield, Calif. 

The City—Herbert Klish, superintendent schools, 
San Francisco Unified School District 

Teacher Education—Leo Cain, dean educational 
services and summer session, San Francisco State 
College 


Long Beach 
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The Classroom Mattei, principal, Branci- 
forte School, Santa Cruz, Calif. 

The Private Agency—Mrs. Esther Smith, associate di- 
rector, California Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, San Francisco 

State Legislator—L. Lincoln, member the Cali- 
fornia Assembly, Fifteenth District 

The second meeting, Recent Research the 

Education Exceptional Children, will chaired 

Worcester, chairman the department 

educational psychology, University Nebras- 
ka. Papers will given on: 

Investigation the Breathing and Speech Coordina- 
tions and Speech Intelligibility Normal Speaking 
Children and Cerebral Palsied Children with 
Speech Defects—Lucile Cypreanson, associate pro- 
fessor speech and speech correction, supervisor 
the speech and hearing laboratories, Uni- 
versity Nebraska. 

Research and Theory Somatopsychology—Lee Meyer- 
son, assistant professor psychology, University 
Kansas and University Kansas Medical School 

Research Aspects the Program for Gifted Children 
the Portland, Oregon, Public Schools—Robert 
Wilson, associate professor psychology, Reed 
College; director research, cooperative program 
for children with exceptional endowment. 

Investigation the Secondary Defects Potentially 
Affecting the Educability Children Crippled 
Cerebral Palsy—Melba Miller, Southern California 
University 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES INCREASING 
SCOPE AND QUALITY 

someone asks what ICEC chapter does, 
let him read this report. The average chapter pro- 
gram has, within the past few years, tremendously 
improved. Chapters not only conduct variety 
professional, business, and social meetings, but 
they engage both short- and long-term projects 
importance. 

Scope 

report—repetition all outstanding programs 
not feasible. have grouped trends and com- 
mon activities for over all view. Individual 
chapters are cited for especially worth-while proj- 
ects and variations from the usual. 

The most significant trend cooperation with 
other local groups—parent associations, service 
clubs, private and public education, health agen- 
cies and others. whole report could devoted 
this one topic alone, because the implications 
are far-reaching. 

Other frequently mentioned activities included 
joint meetings with neighboring chapters; earning 


money through rummage sales, card parties, shows, 
and Christmas card sales send delegates 
ICEC’s annual spring convention; furnishing 
reporter for TV, radio, and press; participating 
radio talks and demonstrations; talking 
education and service club meetings; orienting 
such disciplines medicine, physical therapy, 
psychology and nursing; helping organize new 
ICEC chapter, serving host state convention; 
sponsoring foreign student ICEC member- 
ship; promoting teacher education posting 
announcements school bulletin board new 
instructional materials; helping with teacher re- 
cruitment; and many, many, more. 


Sample Specifics 

Alton, Has special committee vocational 
rehabilitation inform public and serve 
liaison between schools one side and business 
and industry the other. 

Creek, Mich. Helped local parents organ- 
ize chapter their own Michigan Association 
for Mentally Retarded. Co-sponsored with adult 
education department local schools excep- 
tional child series meetings. Continued support 
Goodwill Industries project. 

Blue Grass, Ky. Worked with local library 
establishing collection books for parents and 
for teachers exceptional children. 

Cahokia, Ill. Sponsored YMCA club for men- 
tally handicapped children between ages and 
16. 

Central Western New York. Made large poster- 
size photostats ICEC illustrated “Facts” book- 
let, for use with other education exhibit materials. 

Chicago, Ill. President chapter given oppor- 
tunity twice appear before city board educa- 
tion budget hearing and present cause and need 
special education. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Served host ICEC an- 
nual spring convention. Established memorial 
fund. 

Dearborn, Mich. Showed slides and led discus- 
sions with local high school and community college 
students teaching opportunities special edu- 
cation. 


Detroit, Mich. Started Earl Mayrend Mem- 
orial Fund honor past president the chap- 
ter. 
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Evansville, Ind. Presented exhibit Indiana 
State Teachers Association meeting teaching 
materials used Evansville special education. 

Hunter College, Distributed 1000 copies 
its research project publication cerebral 
palsied adults; mimeographed and distributed 500 
copies panel Endocrine Disturbances Chil- 
dren, and 500 chapter year book, Education 
Special. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Helped with other chapters 
the state organize state federation. 

Mich. Worked for Goodwill In- 
dustries. Held panel former pupils subject, 
“Who’s Handicapped?” These people told about 
what had happened them since they left school. 

Kansas City, Mo. Displayed work store win- 
dows for Employ the Handicapped and American 
Education weeks. Started raising money for 1958 
convention which chapter will host. 

Lane County, Oreg. Held summer meeting 
take advantage presence visiting instructors 
special education campus the University 
Oregon. 

Lapeer, Mich. Donated $124 crippled and 
disaster funds, presented book li- 
brary, gave membership educator Haiti, 
paid expenses three members Cincinnati 
convention. 

Los Angeles City, Calif. Published three issues 
California ICEC newsletter 1000 copies 
each. 

Louisville and Jefferson County, Ky. Active 
legislation work, resisting undesirable bills and 
promoting recognition special education Ken- 
tucky minimum foundation legislative program. 

Mahoning Valley, Ohio. Completed survey and 
reported results board education, Youngs- 
town, and county medical society. Work did 
much remove stigma special class placement 
for severely mentally retarded. 

Maine. department the Maine Teachers 
Association contributed speaker and exhibit for 
convention that organization. Worked 
state legislation proposals for 1955 legislature. 

Massachusetts new unit 
Fernald State School for blind mentally retarded 
prompted ICEC members from both that and 
Perkins Institution for the Blind cooperate 
study problems that type child. 

Michigan School for the Deaf. Cooperated 


the school’s celebration its 100th anniversary. 

Middle Tennessee. Chapter president became 
member and attended meetings such special 
community groups parents gifted, council for 
mentally retarded, council for cerebral palsied, 
and association guidance counselors. Enrolled 
state commissioner education guest chapter 
member; ordered journal sent his home. Fi- 


“The Education Handicapped and Gifted 
Pupils the Secondary Schools” 

January 1955 issue The Bulletin the 
National Association Secondary School 
Principals. 158 


(Prepared and planned ICEC committee) 


chapters all areas exceptional children 
Written leading specialists the field 
Excellent reference for special educators, regular secon- 
dary school principals, superintendents, etc. 
Price: ordered before Dec. 31; $1.50 
after Dec. 31. 


Order directly from ICEC headquarters 


nanced and managed huge mailing list all re- 
lated groups, two which financed trips for both 
teachers and parents ICEC Cincinnati conven- 
tion. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Worked plans for 1956 
annual spring convention. 

Normal-Bloomington, Ill. Held two meetings 
with local child guidance clinic, the community 
chest agencies, and child welfare, where plans 
were developed for sharing materials and clearing 
cases. 

Niagara Falls, Assisted parents estab- 
lishing private experimental school for the sev- 
erely mentally retarded. 

Northern Alberta. Issued 75-page mimeo- 
graphed yearbook based discussions chapter 
meetings during last three years and the guidance 
specialists various fields. Presents problems, 
services available Alberta, suggestions regard- 
ing needs, and possible future developments. 

Northwest Some per cent teachers 
advanced public relations appearing before 
service and study clubs. lesser number gave 
radio talks. 
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Ohio Chapter. Completed organization. One 
interesting note the fact that Lavinia Warner, 
charter member ICEC years ago, helped 
write the state chapter’s constitution. 

Oklahoma. Sponsored summer workshop jointly 
with the division special education the state 
department education. 

Omaha. All seven professional meetings were 
dinner meetings, with outstanding speaker and 
excellent music. 

Pontiac, Mich. Stimulated formation screen- 
ing committee for admitting pupils special 
classes. 

Portland, Oreg. Served host ICEC’s first 
regional. Has committee working encouraging 
development materials dealing with 
education exceptional children. 

Rio Grande Valley, Texas. Surveyed all schools 
area, regarding special education units, children 
with handicaps and numbers each, type 
screening, and like. Also surveyed courses spe- 
education available teachers. 

Sacramento County, Calif. Initiated and co- 
sponsored special education workshop, with both 
Sacramento county and city schools and the state 
department education the multiply handi- 
capped, mentally retarded child. 

Springfield, Ill. Conducted film festival six 
different subjects service leaders related 
professional groups, parents, and lay people. 

Starved Rock, Ill. Served host future 
teachers and future nurses Streator high school 
April meeting. 

Tennessee Federation. Appointed committee 
which gathered information about special teacher 
certification other states and which cooperat- 
ing with state department education committee 
working the same project. 

Induced state teachers associa- 
tion feature speaker special education 
general session state convention. Served 
host, with cooperation the Houston chapters, 
ICEC winter regional. 

Ohio. Invited Future Teachers 
America chapter meetings. Conducted four half 
hour programs, each demonstrating different 
field special education. 

Toronto, Ont. Met with teachers and board of- 
ficials metropolitan Toronto, talked special edu- 
cation and explained ICEC. For the first time, 


all seven school districts the area were repre- 
sented the Cincinnati convention. 

TriCounty, Calif. Gave emphasis the theme 
meeting the needs exceptional children 
the regular classroom. 

Virginia. Worked for development state 
federation chapters. 


Results 

The impact education scores chapters 
engaged hundreds activities, all behalf 
children and support people 
ing them, immense. Such activities the local 
level, supplemented those state and national 
levels—conducted cooperatively, when feasible, 
with other interested groups—are essential part 
any dynamic organization program. Most 
you are helping develop that kind program 
living the challenge before you. 

Keep the good work! 


FIRST CHAPTER FOR 1955 JOINS 

Baltimore County chapter has the distinction 
being the first affiliate with ICEC for 
The Council honored welcoming this excellent 
group, which has initial enrollment mem- 
bers. 


SUCCESSFUL REGIONAL 

Everyone enjoyed the Fall Regional Grand 
Rapids. Attendants were delighted the quality 
the speakers and the real down-to-earth help- 
fulness the section meetings. each section 
there were people working directly the field 
who tried solve the kind problems put 
them the meetings. The school visitations were 
extremely popular—for instance, people visited 
the Children’s Retreat, private church school 
for the mentally handicapped. 

the candlelight dinner, state groups rose 
sing their special songs. President Richard Dab- 
ney was given handsome coffee table (courtesy 
Perry Furniture Company). Then cigarette 
table and four chairs donated respectively the 
Imperial Furniture Company and American Seat- 
ing Company were raffled off 

Local Arrangements Chairman Fern Cutliff and 
Program Chairman Dorothy Pasch are con- 
gratulated the smooth-running headquarters, 
press room, and genera] arrangements for the 


meeting. 
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Testing THE CEREBRAL PALSIED 


Study Comparing the Stanford-Binet, Raven’s Progressive 


Matrices, and the Ammons’ Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Tests 
for Use with Cerebral Palsied Children 


purpose this study explore the use- 
fulness two promising tests mental ability 
for the evaluation the intelligence cerebral 
palsied children. The literature indicates the limi- 
tations involved the use the more widely 
accepted tests for such neuro-muscularly handi- 
capped children (5, 13). Despite these limita- 
tions, many not most, research studies well 
clinical centers still employ these tests 
may due greater familiarity with the older 
tests, common clinical practice making “test 
adaptations” standard tests suit the immediate 
problem, reasonable conviction that they are 
tools, and lack convincing evidence 
indicate that instruments more effective 
able are available for such specific purposes. 

more acceptable approach the problem 
testing such handicapped children devise 
and validate test tests specifically applicable 
the most severely handicapped these children. 
Two such tests, that appear suitable for this 
purpose are the Raven Progressive Matrices Test 
and the Ammons’ Full-Range Picture Vocabulary 
Test (1, 14, 15). These instruments, through 
the response pattern expected the subject, per- 
mit simple pointing nodding, for example, 
indicate the proper answer. The fact that they are 
untimed likewise advantage. 

The Progressive Matrices Test was developed 
England Raven. The 1938 edition this test 
composed abstract designs with one part 
removed. The child chooses the correct insert from 
the alternatives that are provided. The matrices 
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are arranged order increasing difficulty. 
There are five series each with matrices. 
variety abstract and logical operations are re- 
quired from the subject. There time limit. 
The instructions are quite simple and can given 
orally. difficulty arises the manner which 
the norms are presented. The method makes rela- 
tively coarse interval discriminations, and also 
creates problem direct comparisons with 
other tests. Five interval groupings have been 
used for placing test score. Group has per- 
centile rank plus with comparable Binet 
with 111 plus. Group III has 25-75 
with minus. colored form the test, 
which was used this study, available booklet 
form and board form for children and for re- 
tarded adults. addition some critical re- 
ports, several studies, (10, 11, 12, 14, 15) have 
reported favorably the validity and the useful- 
ness the test. 


The Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test was 
developed Ammons. especially adaptable 
for cerebral palsied children because the simple 
task pointing that utilized the response. 
The test consists 16, 814 inch plates with 
four line drawings each card. The subject 
required point otherwise indicate the 
ture each card that best represents the meaning 
the word presented the examiner. The test 
can used from kindergarten through the adult 
There are two forms available using words 
The test can given 


level. 
increasing difficulty. 
about minutes and provides estimate 


The assistance Vernon Tracht, supervising psycholo- 
gist, Mercy Hospital, Chicago, greatefully acknowledged. 
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the verbal ability and the intelligence with min- 
imal response participation. Studies the reli- 
ability and the validity this test have been quite 
favorable (1, 3). 

The population the present study included 
cerebral palsied children who were given battery 
four tests including the Binet, one colored form 
the Raven, and two forms the Ammons. 
These children were tested through the cooperation 
the cerebral palsy clinic Mercy Hospital, 
Chicago; the Parents Association for Cerebral 
Palsied Children Chicago; and the Bureau 
Child Study, Chicago Public Schools. There were 
boys and girls the sample. The mean 
chronological age for the group was 107.45 months 
with standard deviation 22.60. The diagnosis 
cerebral palsy the subjects was made con- 
firmed medical specialists the field. The 
children were classified the following sub-diag- 
nostic categories: spastic, per cent the 
cases; athetoid per cent the cases. 
There were ataxias the group. The dis- 
proportionate percentage children the spastic 
type the sample the result largely the cri- 
terion employed for selection. This criterion was 
the functional ability the Binet without any 
test alteration. The importance this factor 
generalizing beyond the sample clear. The so- 
cialization the children, based upon composite 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, case history 
data, and personal observation, was judged 
good per cent the children, fair per 
cent, and poor per cent the cases. 

The procedure employed the statistical analysis 
was primarily correlational. The criterion adopted 
was the Stanford-Binet. the children were 
able complete satisfactory criterion test. All 
four tests were generally given the children 
the same testing session. Approximately one and 
one-half hours testing time, including the Binet, 
was customarily required. The two forms the 
Ammons were given rotated order counter- 
balance the effect practice. 

The mean mental ages months with their 
respective standard deviations for three the 
tests were 84.59 and 37.40 for the Binet, 96.69 
and 36.50 for the Ammons Form and 99.50 and 
37.41 for the Ammons Form The mean 
gence quotients with the respective standard devia- 
tions for the sample are: Binet, 78.88 and 25.90; 
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the Ammons Form 90.12 and 29.10; the 
mons Form 92.94 and 28.10. The scores the 
Raven were converted scores facilitate 


subsequent computation. The mean score 
the Raven was 51.75 with standard deviation 
9.33. 

The product moment correlations 
Binet and the Ammons Form the Ammons Form 
and the Raven were .88, .90, and .74 respectively. 
The Raven correlated .64 and .63 with the Ammons 
Form and Form respectively. The correla- 
tion between the two forms the Ammons was 
.94. When with degrees freedom, 
the correlation must .45 significant 
the .01 level confidence. All the calculated 
correlations are clearly beyond this well 
substantial size. 

was felt that these correlations might 
spurious because the common factor contributed 
chronological age, and because the relatively 
few cases showed wide range both 
ical and mental age. Some this difficulty may 
overcome the use the partial correlation 
technique with the chronological age held constant 
the inter-test correlations. The results such 
analysis left the earlier findings substantially 
unaltered. Partial correlations between the Binet, 
the two forms the Ammons, and the Raven 
were .88, .90, and .80 respectively. Only the cor- 
relation between the Binet and the Raven was 
changed, and this correlation was raised consider- 
ably. The Raven correlated .70 and .71 with the 
Ammons Forms and respectively. This was 
another considerable increase for the Raven. The 
partial correlation between the two forms the 
Ammons with chronological age held constant was 
this there was change. partial corre- 
lation technique the sampling error may han- 
dled the “z” transformation. Using Fisher’s 
transformation all these partial correlations 
were found significant well beyond the 
level confidence. The correlations between 
chronological age and were also calculated 
check the above. These correlations were 
.01 for the Binet, —.03 for the Ammons Form 
—.07 for the Ammons Form and .37 for the 
Raven. 

While these correlations seem sufficiently high 
for the bi-variate analysis, attempt was made 
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through multiple correlation. With the Binet 
the criterion, correlation .92 was obtained 
between this test the one hand, and the Ammons 
Form and the Raven the other. When the 
Ammons Form was substituted for the Form 
the multiple correlation was .92. Correlating the 
Binet with combination both forms the 
Ammons well the Raven the correlation be- 
came .93. analysis the reliability these 
samples indicates that the .01 level confidence 
the correlations must .52 when with 
degrees freedom. 


While all the correlations with the criterion, are 
quite high, interest note the significantly 
higher correlation the Binet with the Ammons, 
and, conversely, the relatively lower correlation 
the Binet with the Raven. part seems reason- 
able account for this difference terms the 
respective test contents. The Binet measures pri- 
marily scholastic aptitude and heavily loaded 
with verbal materials. The Ammons, because 
completely verbal, and specifically vocabularly 
test, would priori, correlate highly with the 
Binet. The Raven the other hand was designed 
measure Spearman’s “g” factor, the educ- 
tion relations based abstract content material. 
culture free test significant degree 
(9). this test the psychological functions dis- 
crimination, seeing logical relations, 
form perception are emphasized. Thus, the 
Raven and the Binet, different well similar 
psychological functions appear measured. 
Hence the anticipated lower correlation. This may 
another argument for using both the Raven and 
the Ammons testing the cerebral palsied child. 
the one hand such procedure would help 
answer the argument that the Raven underestimates 
the intelligence these children since based 
visual form perception, and these subjects often 
demonstrably lack this function, and the 
other hand would answer the argument that the 
Ammons limited the lack qualitative clin- 
ical material which can obtained, because 
information about such functions abstract think- 
ing, reasoning, concentration provided (8). 
The combined use these two tests suggestively 
supported the multiple correlations which are 
the highest the study. 


The wide range chronological age the 
children the present sample, from months .to 
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138 months, addition the wide range 
from 127 has considered view the 
size the sample. Since the magnitude the 
correlation coefficient varies with the degree 
heterogeneity sample, and since the present 
sample quite heterogeneous, the very large 
correlations found for the relatively small sample 
should viewed with some reservation until addi- 
tional evidence accumulates. The reported stand- 
ard deviations give some indication the extent 
this variation. 

There another notion implicit the argument 
that should made explicit. All the children 
the present sample were sufficiently effective 
relation their cerebral palsy able com- 
plete acceptable Binet, including the establish- 
ment basal age. consequence the other 
tests could considered redundant. However, 
the argument has been advanced that the Binet 
requires response patterns clearly not within the 
compass most cerebral palsied children. ad- 
dition, however, the question remains regarding 
the confidence the tester can have the use 
the Ammons and the Raven with those c.p. chil- 
dren where the Binet completely inapplicable. 
There would appear reason why this 
not feasible the assumption that the more dis- 
abling neuro-muscular disturbance would not nec- 
essarily distort the mental functioning that 
the purpose the tests assess. There would 
direct empirical way validating this in- 
ference, the absence workable criterion. 


Summary 


Many not most cerebral palsied children are 
unable take any all such standard tests 
the Binet the WISC the manner prescribed 
the standardization manuals. Test abbrevia- 
tions and individualized clinical judgments regard- 
ing alterations tests clinicians often vio- 
lence the concept standardization. Taxing the 
response limitations and the fatigue level the 
cerebral palsied child, well the ingenuity 
the clinician the one hand, and violating ac- 
cepted scientific concepts administration the 
other, can reasonably minimized adopting for 
use with the neuro-muscularly handicapped child 
the Raven the Ammons tests either alone 
combination may dictated the clinical 
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MARGUERITE RAPSON ---- KELLY ---- GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


CONFERENCE HOMEBOUND AND 
HOSPITALIZED 


Have you ever wished that you could draw 
others’ experience help find answers some 
problems which you encounter your day-to-day 
experiences teacher exceptional children? 
conference may your answer. 

December and 1953, 
hospitalized and homebound Michigan held 
their third annual meeting Haven Hill Lodge 
identify problems and suggest solutions. The par- 


teachers the 


ticipants were divided into three areas: elementary, 
secondary, and hospital. Some the problems 
common each group were curriculum, socializa- 
tion, credit, evaluation, use audio-visual aids, 
creative work, and correlation between the special 
program, home, and regular school. 


The following suggestions were presented: 


Elementary 

Parents the homebound child can 
great assistance helping with school work 
they can become interested and can taught 
few simple techniques teaching. 

some form creative work should cultivated 
even though the particular form may not con- 
sidered many persons school work. 

Many boards education have provided 
light-weight slide and movie projectors for their 
homebound teachers upon request. 

The most convenient movie screen was found 
white window shade. 

localities where the boards education 
not finance transportation for the students, the 
teachers contacted local organizations and found 
them very willing provide the needed transporta- 
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tion that the students could taken school 
for special events. 

Teachers found very helpful contact the 
regular classroom teachers for consultations con- 
cerning the homebound students. 
permit school time used for this. 

Some teachers used small portable record 
players. The rpm. players and records were 
found the most convenient. 

Some teachers made great use the View 
Master place the regular audio-visual aids, 
There are also pocket-size viewers for 2x2 slides. 

Bed specs and prism glasses were provided 
for many students who had remain flat their 
backs continually. 


Secondary 


Homebound teachers used lesson plans, tests, 
etc., regular classroom teachers for teaching 
subjects which they were 
trained. 

courses were lessened changed because the 
particular disability student. 

Many times, regular teachers specialized 
subjects were willing teach homebound patients 
volunteer basis. Arrangements were usually 
made the regular homebound teacher. 

Many areas have social meetings, parties, day 
camps, ball games, picnics, and trips for the home- 
bound children. 

Some teachers promote socialization between 
their homebound students making necessary 
for them contact one another telephone 
connection with their school work. 

The tape recorder (many lightweight models 


are available) being used several ways: 
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teaching foreign language, socialization re- 
cording events which many homebound students 
take part. The last mentioned have been used 
many meetings and radio programs some 

Socialization can encouraged taking 
children school participate special events. 

Regular students are encouraged visit those 
who are homebound cases where the conditions 
permit such visitations. 

One teacher takes pictures her classes and 
shows the pictures the homebound children. 


Hospital 


Hospital teachers felt the lack PTA. 
overcome this they appealed for aid the volunteer 
service guild the hospital (if there was local 
organizations, and the Easter Seal Commission. 

Many school systems supplied art and music 
teachers teach the hospital school one two 
days month. 

many hospitals there was definite time 
set aside for conferences between the teacher and 
the hospital staff order that they might cooperate 
more fully. 

All teachers thought important keep care- 
ful track the emotional condition the hospital- 
ized student. changes very often and sometimes 
changes quite drastically. 

Teachers felt that promotion hospitalized 
children should done the same basis reg- 
ular school children. Sympathy for the children 
should not enter the picture. child should 
allowed progress his own speed and level re- 
gardless his grade. 

Guidance hospitalized children presented 
many problems because the hospital may serve the 
entire state. Some children were counseled the 


local school system, some counseling services 


provided the hospitals, and some representa- 
tives state organizations, depending upon the 
situation. was necessary, many cases, for the 
teacher refer the children the proper agencies. 
hospital teacher; Mrs. 
teacher homebound. 


SHOP ADAPTATIONS FOR THE 
ORTHOPEDICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Students who are orthopedically handicapped 
can present special challenge instructors 
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industrial arts, arts and crafts, and 
therapy. Children wheel chairs, Stryker 
frames, those who have impaired 
arm and hand function are not able function 
full capacity shop designed for use normal 
students. increase their function there are adap- 
tions furniture and machines which can made, 
and many labor-saving tools which are helpful. 


Furniture 


When considering shop furniture for students 
wheel chairs there are two basic dimensions 
keep mind. First, the distance from the floor 
the top the wheel chair arm. This usually 
about inches. Second the width the chair. 
Large wooden chairs are inches wide. Benches 
should constructed allow legs wheel 
chair student and the arms the chair under 
the bench top. the bottom the bench top 
inches from the floor, large and small wooden and 
folding chairs will fit under it. Sixty inches 
length will allow room for two students work. 

student Stryker frame the prone posi- 
tion needs bench his own. The base platform 
frame inches from the floor and the boy 
rests frame inches from the floor. 
bench about inches high has been found 
cessful. This bench allows the student work 
without excessive reaching. 


Sturdy weighty construction recommended. 


Machines 


Machines must lowered that students can 
reach them. Working tables power machines 
should about inches high while lathe and 
grinder spindles should inches high 
accommodate sitting, wheel chair, and Stryker 
frame students. One way solve this height prob- 
lem buy table model machinery and build 
stands suitable height. 

handy item keep wheel chairs from rolling back- 
ward. placed back the large wheels, will 
hold chair place and enable student exert 
forward pressure. 

Where space limited, easy movement 
ture and machines essential. Wheel chairs take 
square feet floor space and Stryker 
frames square feet feet). Many times 


may necessary move the machines the 
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student. The installation metal guides “domes 
silence” make movement easier. 

The average maximum reach boys frames 
about inches from the floor. Use this gov- 
ern the top height tool boards, book cases and 
cabinets. 


Hand Tools 


The following tools and small machines have 
been found especially useful with orthopedi- 
cally handicapped children. 

Automatic drills that require only push-pull 
movement are helpful. They are used bore holes 
wood, pushing down the handle, which 
forced back spring. Some handicapped stu- 
dents find the crank type hand drills hard use 
and some can not use them all because limited 
hand arm movement. 

Automatic spiral screwdrivers which also work 
the push-pull movement, can used those 
who cannot perform the twisting action needed for 
using ordinary screwdriver. 

Aviation-type compound-action tin snips are pre- 
ferred students with weak hands. The com- 
pound leverage does twice the cutting with half 
the effort. 

Rockwell Tools, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, pro- 
duces two lines hand saws worth considering. 
The “junior line” are saws designed for students 
years old. Their “senior line” for 
students years old. The saw blades and 
handle are proportionately smaller than the stand- 
ard size saws. 

There coping saw the market which em- 
ploys spiral toothed blades. This allows one 
cut any direction without adjusting the blade. 
The Tyler Manufacturing Co., Santa Monica, 
makes the tool. 


Electric Hand Tools 


facilitate coping saw work the “Moto Saw,” 
made the Dreme Manufacturing Co., Racine, 
Wis., good tool. electrically operated 


hand coping saw. 
hand operated electric sander saves much hard 


work sanding flat surfaces. 

Small electric hand drills can used some 
handicapped students who can hold and guide them. 
Vises 


the past few years two useful new vises have 
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appeared the market. The first the Stanley 
No. 700 Woodworkers vise. This “L” shaped vise 
holds work both horizontally and vertically and 


can clamped almost anywhere. The “Versa 
Vise,” made the Will-Burt Co., Orrville, Ohio, 
very versatile piece equipment. holds work 
horizontally vertically, rotates full 360° 
its base and can locked any position. The 
limited hand and arm movement handicapped 
students makes necessary hold work 
variety positions. 


Electrical Aids 


Much time and effort can taken out the im- 
practical side electricity and radio. Time-con- 
suming soldering and wire preparation process can 
eliminated the use material sold Science 
Electronics, Inc., Huntington, New York. Their 
“jiffy connectors” take the place wires; “jiffy 
adaptors” eliminates screw terminals. They also 
have many easy-to-assemble and dis-assemble elec- 
trical teaching kits. 


Stripping the insulation from the end piece 
wire can speeded using wire stripper. 
This removes the insulation one easy operation. 


Mechanical Drawing 


Mechanica! drawing drafting students may 
find drafting machine, which combines the func- 
tions the “T” square, triangle, protractor and 
scale, easier use than the individual instruments 
Children’s Hospital School, Chicago. 


GAMES TIME 


Sixth Period every Friday the 7th grade 
Special Lincoln Jr.-Sr. High San Diego 
“Games Time.” The games are miniature pool, 
authors, checkers, Chinese checkers, and dominoes. 
the beginning the period each one chooses the 
game she wishes play. During the period 
games are exchanged. The most popular game 
authors. Those who choose this game generally 
stay with thru the whole period, playing two 
three games. The teacher also joins the games. 


When the game authors was first started, the 
children were delighted find that some the 
authors’ names appeared the books they were 
reading. They would exclaim: “Oh Robert Louis 
Stevenson! wrote Treasure Island!” “Oh Mark 
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Twain! wrote Tom Sawyer!” When the class 
now visits the school library once week, they 
ask for books written authors whom they 
have become interested through the game.—Ma- 
(special), Lincoln Jr.-Sr. High School, San Diego, 
Calif. 
ARTMOBILES PLANNED 
COMMUNITY-SCHOOL SERVICE 


plan for museum-on-wheels which can pro- 
vide all schools and communities desiring with 
ready-to-step-into exhibition art and crafts 
being created New York State pioneer ad- 
venture which parents, students, teachers and 
civic-minded citizens are joining start pilot 
project which will make possible learn 
doing. Experiments cooperation various 
groups with similar aims developing this pro- 
gram have already brought about new understand- 
ing and opened new channels communication 
between state organizations and people and schools. 

For the teacher and parent the exceptional 
child, Artmobile offers new way awakening 
knowledge how use special skills and how 
live creatively with special handicaps. the 
highly sensitive child, for instance, communica- 
tion with art its finest, strongest, original forms 
can open means and willingness self- 
expressive. the confused child, the other 
hand, the emphasis values which outlast time, 
and speak through space and differences lan- 
guage and cultures can balancing discovery. 
Both the inspirational and the healing qualities 
creative work can most effective when child can 
see and appreciate directly the original work in- 
volved. 

Although small communities and schools cannot 
hope have their own galleries, even special- 
ized art instruction, museum-on-wheels may 
possible through sharing costs and responsibility 
for planning and operation each unit. 

Artmobile sponsored the New York State 
Art Teachers Association, supported their action 
the state division the American Association 
University Women, schools, museums, art, 
education, youth, recreation, and community groups 
throughout the state, and nation. Headquarters 
are the Volunteer Center, 612 Loew Building, 
Syracuse N.Y. where inquiries may addressed 
George Kimak, Director. 
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SPEECH AND READING MADE EASY 
Through the use 


VISUAL SPEECH AND READING CHARTS 


picture for every speech element 


Phonetic spellings 
Word lists 


THE VISUAL SPEECH CHARTS COMPANY 


Box 7083 (Roseville) Newark New Jersey 


THE FIRE 
Several times have been stern about children 
speech class losing their papers. One Monday, 
little hoy came and proceeded give lurid 
description the family car accident over the 
weekend which the car caught fire. 

Winding up, stated, “And worst all, 
speech paper was the SNYDER, 
speech therapist, section special education, 
Board Public Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FRIEND ALASKA 
exciting experience has developed the 


Joseph Hill School for Exceptional Children 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. “Sourdough” (he has 
never told his real name) read article the 
newspaper about the special school 
writing and sending articles interest the chil- 
dren from Alaska. visit from “Sourdough” 
the school has increased the interest the children 
letter writing and the study Alaska. 
Through this visit and the correspondence, Alaska 
has become more than place the map. 

So, encourage children correspond with chil- 
dren other countries you are looking for 
added zest your daily social science lessons!— 
Etna Morris, teacher, Joseph Hill School for 
Exceptional Children, Fort Smith, Ark. 


Emotional upsets may contribute form deaf- 
ness known otosclerosis, according Dr. Edmond 
Fowler, New York. 

the January Journal the American Medical 
Association, Dr. Fowler stated that has found the 
incidence the disease—a formation bone the 
inner ear that results deafness—to greater 
emotionally sensitive unstable persons predisposed 
the disease than more emotionally stable ones. 


Medical Association Release 
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PERSONALITY THE BRAIN 
INJURED CHILD 


(Continued from 100) 

29. Lorp, Study the Mental Devel- 
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Barker al., Adjustment Physical Handicap and 
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Thesis. 1946. University Chicago. 
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43. “Perceptual Behavior Brain- 
Injured Mentally Defective Children.” General Psy- 
chological Monographs. 1945. 31:51-110. 

44. Emotional Life the Ill and 
Injured. 1950. Social Science Publishers, New 
York. 

45. Wurtz, Zerbrecht die Kruchen. 1932. 
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TESTING THE CEREBRAL PALSIED 
(Continued from 103) 
situation. While the correlations appear sufficiently 
high employ either these tests separately, with 
preference for the Ammons, the most acceptable 
procedure, view the results would give 
each cerebral palsied child both these appro- 


priate tests. 
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Epilepsy may associated less with heredity than 
with complications before, during and just after 
birth, two Baltimore physicians stated recently. 

They reported the Journal the American 
Medical Association for June that study 396 
epileptics and 393 non-epileptic children “raises 
doubts” the family pattern theory epilepsy. 

“The results this study appear indicate that 
there exists relationship between certain abnormal 
conditions associated with childbearing and the sub- 
sequent development epilepsy the offspring.” 

Records more than 500 epileptic children born 
Baltimore between 1935 and 1952 showed 
cantly more complications pregnancy and delivery, 
prematurity and abnormal neonatal conditions” than 
similar number matched control births. 

“These abnormalities were just frequent among 
epileptic children whose parents did did not 
have epilepsy.” 

The pattern epilepsy relation mishaps 
pregnancy birth similar that already reported 
cerebral palsy, they said. This indicates that 
epilepsy should added the list “reproductive 
casualties” that includes stillbirth, death the 
newborn, and palsy. 

The physician suggested one the reasons for the 
theory family transmission epilepsy that 
premature births tend run families and that 
large number epileptic births are premature. 

The study was made Drs. Abraham Lilienfeld 
and Benjamin Pasamanick Johns Hopkins. 


—AMA Release 
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much needed publication, 
admirable purpose, 
well conceived and planned.” 


—American Journal Mental Deficiency 


THE MENTALLY 
RETARDED CHILD 


Guide for Parents 


ABRAHAM LEVINSON, M.D. 
Foreword PEARL BUCK 


Now the second printing necessitated its 
wide acceptance and acclaim, this practical book 
noted authority offers invaluable guidance for 
the physician, psychologist, teacher social worker 
concerned with the difficult problem the mental- 
retarded child—and gives sound advice how 
help the child’s parents meet their problems, 
medically 


“An important contribution medical litera- 
library There are chapters diagnosis, 
early recognition, the causes prevention, 
training and guidance community and state 
responsibility and research very useful 
feature list schools and institutions for the 
mentally retarded child, which will save the physi- 
cian untold time and energy.”—Journal the 
American Medical Association 


“There are words wisdom the subject 
guilt-complexes and shame the part the 
parents excellent book; honest, readable 
and Limited 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 

THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 

210 Madison Avenue 

New York 16, 

I enclose $2.75 (check or money order). Please send | 

me THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD by Abraham l 

Levinson, M.D. If for any reason I am not fully sat- | 
isfied, I may return the book within one week for full 

refund. EC-12 l 
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Katherine Lymperis Edward Ahrens Regina Egerton Scott 


KATHERINE the Council’s 
membership chairman for Michigan, has been 
member ICEC since her student days 1948. 
She has served secretary the Battle Creek 
chapter and president the Dearborn chapter. She 
now nursery school teacher experimental 
program Dearborn. All types handicapped 
children attend this nursery school and mothers 
also attend for instruction and information. 


AHRENS president the California 
Federation ICEC and member the Interna- 
tional’s governing board. 1950 became 
teacher special education the Long Beach 
schools and now principal the Special Train- 
ing Center for Severely Mentally Retarded that 
city. Mr. Ahrens past president the Long 
Beach chapter, has been contributor Science 
Education, and member Phi Delta Kappa, 
honorary education fraternity. 


Recina Ecerton president the Dela- 
ware chapter, has previously acted member 
large her local Delaware chapter’s executive 
committee, and program chairman. She has 
worked elementary and special education 
teacher, supervisor and teaching principal and 


F. H. Gorman Robina M. Hedges 


social worker. She present associated with the 
Booker Washington School Dover. 


Miss Scott received her master’s degree ele- 
mentary administration and supervision from New 
York University, where she still doing advanced 
study child development and guidance. 


Frank Gorman, Nebraska’s member 
ICEC’s governing board, past president the 
Omaha chapter. dean the college educa- 
tion ‘the Municipal University Omaha and 
curriculum consultant for the Omaha public schools. 


Before toming the University Omaha, Dr. 
Gorman was head the department elementary 
education and director the reading clinic 
Butler University. co-author Elementary 
School Organization and Management. 


State chapter and vice president the Cumberland 
County Teachers Association. She also vice presi- 
dent and chairman the legislative committee for 
the teachers association the Brunswick schools 
where she special class teacher. 


Mrs. Hedges has been member the Maine 
Council for the past five years. 


all members the ICEC family, and the children you serve 
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EDUCATING EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN ALASKA 


(Continued from 83) 
formulation operating program and curricu- 
lum, definite assignment personnel the Ter- 
ritorial level the field special education would 
invaluable. Such personnel could set pat- 
tern approach the establishment special 
facilities and curriculum local communities. 
liaison could maintained between the Territorial 
Department Education and agencies concerned 
with the medical care exceptional children. 
Legislation, implemented such agency would 
promote the identification and education handi- 
capped children local areas. 

present most exceptional children. 
identified, are removed from their communities and 
sent institutions “outside.” That is, blind and 
deaf children are sent the States; crippled and 
tubercular children are assigned either. institu- 
tions southeastern Alaska the States; and 
rheumatic fever cases and mentally deficient 
dren are hospitalized “outside” institutions. 

After few years totally different cultural, 
social, and environmental setting their forma- 
tive years, these children can hardly expected 


when 
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FACILITIES OFA NEW BUILDING OUTSTANDING FACULTY 
ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate curricula during academic year. 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write Dr. William Cruickshank, Director, Education Exceptional 
Children, School Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


Summer 1955 
SCHOOL EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Mental Retardation 
Crippled Children 


xtensive 
Exte Deaf and Hard Hearing 
Courses, Blind and Partially Sighted 

rksho Speech Correction 
PS, Cerebral Palsy 
Curricula, Psychology 

Exceptional Children 

and Remedial Reading 
Demonstration Gifted Children 
School Administration 


Multiply Handicapped 
Visiting Teachers 


SCENIC BEAUTY 
Summer August 12, 1955 


readjust with complete success upon return their 
native villages small isolated communities. De- 
termined efforts the local level would seem 
order establish educational facilities 
centers near the child’s home. This “localization” 
institutions culture centers would tend 
avoid the toll social and emotional conflicts for 
the exceptional child and would limit the expenses 
travel which are high the Territory. would 
also accord with the literature special 
education favoring the trend towards decentrali- 
zation. 

Educational programs geared the local com- 
munity for the teacher would important for spe- 
cial education. Inservice training programs for the 
teacher would help provide guidelines for edu- 
cational planning. Group conferences teachers, 
where feasible, and up-to-date materials the prob- 
lems special education would also helpful 
constructing sound program. 


Ed. Note.—Inservice training for Mt. Edgecumbe School 
and health provisions for all pupils were among the sub- 
jects stressed Native-Service-wide summer school 
University Alaska last summ: 


\ 


JANE DOLPHIN 


Compiled with the Assistance the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


AMERICAN FOR THE Directory 
activities for the blind the United States and Canada, 
compiled Helga Lende. 10th ed. 1954. 133 The 
Foundation, 16th St., New York 11, 

This tenth annual directory lists public private 
agencies whose activities are nation-wide scope, state 
and local agencies for the blind, and selected list 
agencies function. Data includes address, 
administrator, function and work the agency, and types 
services rendered. 


exceptional child. 1954, 223 Mimeo. The College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

syllabus compiled members the Summer Work- 
shop, Education 356, 1954, under the guidance Dr. 
Willard Abraham, Professor Education Arizona State 
College Tempe. contains material and information 
gathered members, speakers’ summaries, field trip ob- 
servations, and bibliography. 


Boynick, Davin Champions setback; athletes 
who overcame physical handicaps. 1954. 205 Thomas 
Crowell Co., New York, $2.75. 

Ten dramatic stories tell the refusal these cham- 
pions, all physically handicapped, accept the idea 
defeat, their singleness purpose and their capacity 
undergo tedious training achieve their goals. Handicaps 
included blindness, clubfoot, diabetes, and severe burns 
and injuries. book for the sportsminded youngster, 
will also interest adults who are perhaps more familiar with 
the fates such men Glenn Cunningham, James 
Braddock, William Bonthron, Archie San Romani, George 
Woolf, Martin Marion, and John Hackett. 


Reach for the sky; the story 
Douglas Bader, legless ace the Battle Britain. 1954. 


Classed the best fighter leader and tactician World 
War II, Douglas Bader has become legend his life- 
time, but what makes his heroic feats remarkable the 
fact that lost both Jegs air crash eight years be- 
fore the war began. This book tells his youth before 
the War, his air victories the Battle Britain, his cap- 
ture the Germans and his escape attempts. 
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Carson, Teen agers prepare for work: pre- 
occupational education unskilled jobs. 
1954. 141 illus. The Author, Hayward High School, 
Hayward, Calif. $2.50, paperbound. 

Prepared for use textbook social studies, this 
book gives basic information about unskilled 
skilled jobs. arranged and written provide parents 
and teachers with measure the student’s self realiza- 
tion and evaluation and develop wholesome attitudes 
towards job and employer the part the student. 


Jon. Examining for aphasia: manual for the 
examination aphasia and related disturbances. Rev. 
1954. Spiral binding. Psychological Corp., New 
York, $3.50. 

This revised and expanded edition includes emphasis 
the aphasic patient considered both terms modi- 
fications intellect and personality resulting directly from 
brain damage, well terms his disturbances 
symbol (language) function. Problems the brain-dam- 
aged child, the congenitally aphasic, are explained, em- 
phasizing the need for proper diagnosis that impair- 
ments will not confused with mental deficiency and 
hearing impairment. Examination material has been ex- 
panded include finer and broader gradations test 
material and more detailed instructions for administration. 
Testing materials include plates reproduced pages 
47-63. references. 


Girt Scouts. Working with the handicapped; leader’s 
guide. 1954. 127 illus. Girl Scouts, 155 44th 
New York 17, paperbound. 

this manual for Girl Scout leaders are discussed the 
handicapped and the leader’s role working with them. 
Section III chapters suggest ways working with girls 
who are orthopedically handicapped, deaf, hard hearing, 
tuberculous, blind partially sighted, epileptic, cardiac, 
mentally socially handicapped, delinquent, diabetic and 
allergic. General information Girl Scout troops, troops 
institutions, and camping for the handicapped 
cluded. There special section dramatits and staged 
games for the handicapped. 


GRUENBERG, ed. The encyclopedia 
child care and guidance. 1954. 1016 illus. Doubleday 
Co., Garden City, $7.50. 
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all the advantages 


Here’s good news for those many teachers and administrators who have 
been anxious use Chromovox their classrooms. 

Now you can get Chromovox for only saving $255 
the old price $950. Recent improved production methods and in- 
creased sales have brought savings that can pass along you. 


TRY CHROMOVOX FREE YOUR OWN CLASSROOM FOR DAYS 


ays you will 


receive Chromovox unit complete with three basic tapes and headsets. 
Use for three weeks your own classrooms. Notice how eases 
your work—and creates new interest and zest for learning your students. 
If, after three weeks, you decide not purchase the Chromovox, simply 
return it. There further obligation. 
So, why not mail the coupon—or send letter today. 


Please send obligation—a Chromovox Unit for three-week trial period. 
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comprehensive, ready-reference book planned for par- 
ents and professional persons. Part consists many 
short articles, listed alphabetically topics, giving guid- 


ance specific problems. Part contains thirty chapters 


well-known authorities that cover the range parent- 
hood and childhood experience from before birth through 
adolescence. Dr. Herber Stolz prepared the chapter 
“Helping Children Live with Their Handicaps.” Parents 
will find the encyclopedia intelligently planned and 
edited, written simple, non-technical language, and 
appealingly illustrated. 


Lois The opening doors; child’s first 
eight years without sight. 1954. 242 John Day Co., 
New York, $3.50. 

Mrs. Henderson gives full account the early years 
her son David, blind from birth. first unable ac- 
cept the fact his blindness, she soon realized, with the 
help social worker who was herself sightless, that 
blindness was inconvenience rather than disgrace. 
How she helped open the doors closed blindness and 
aided her son’s happy adjustment sighted world will 
prove inspiration all parents handicapped children. 


Nemoy, Speech correction through 
story-telling units; manual for the classroom teacher. 
1954. 283 Expression Co., Magnolia, Mass. $3.75. 

Sound-stories containing original jingles integral 
part the story provide material for use helping the 
child overcome errors the production consonant 
sounds. Intended primarily for the classroom teacher 


the elementary grades, the book offers suggestions for more 
effective presentation the stories, remedial approaches for 


specific errors, classification showing major phonetic 
characteristics, and analytical description the sound 
included each story. The stories appeal the basic 
drives and interests children and should provide motiva- 
tion children with acute speech defects. 


Sarcent, Porter. The handbook private schools; 
annual descriptive survey independent education. 35th 
ed. 1954. 1228 Porter Sargent Publishers, Boston, 
$8.00. 


listing 4,500 schools, nearly double the number 
the previous edition. New material includes separate 
ing more than 1,000 nursery and kindergarten schools, 
section more than 1,100 Roman 
Canadian resident schools, and directory 325 schools 
and other facilities for exceptional children (pp. 695-733), 


Leo Social science medicine, Leo 
Simmons and Harold Wolff. 1954. 254 Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, $3.50. 


There increasing awareness that human being 
sick well, must regarded simultaneously or- 
ganism, member society, and personality culture. 
Medical leadership thus turning more and more the 
social sciences helping them solve their medical prob- 
lems. The authors explore some the major areas 
interest shared medicine and the social sciences. Ex- 
tensive bibliography. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Auditory Impairments 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
“Where should the deaf child educated?” summer 
meeting panel discussion, June 15, 1954. Moderator: Roy 
Moore Stelle. Volta Rev. Sept. 1954. 56:7:297-313. 

Contents: public school program, Mrs. Tina Bangs; 
Remarks representative public residential school, 
Daniel Cloud; The day school, Mrs. Eunice Hein- 
richs; Opinions graduate school for the deaf, 
Reynolds Medart; parent speaks, Murphy; The 
private residential school, George Pratt; The day school; 
state program, Eleanor Taussig; General discussion. 


for the deaf.” Am. Annals the Deaf. Sept. 1954. 99: 
4:345-350. 

Defines the scope the activities the audiologist 
school for the deaf. 


“Teaching reading the hearing 
child.” Volta Rev. June 1954. 56:6:251-254. 

The three phases the reading program—reading readi- 
ness, initial instruction reading, and development 
independence reading—are discussed specific, prac- 
tical terms. 


“Measuring the intelligence deaf 
children; new group test.” Am. Annals the Deaf. Mar. 
99:2:237-249. 

the important principles taken 
into account when constructing tests for the deaf were 
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our own attempt.” 


Counseling the deafened; develop- 
ing psychological acceptance the disability counseling 
adolescents and young adults, Irving Fusfeld. 1954. 
(Bul. No. Vol. May 1954). The College, Ken- 
dall Green, Washington D.C. 

Special factors incident the handicap must con- 
sidered addition factors ordinarily dealt with the 
non-handicapped. Acceptance the handicap, disad- 
vantages and advantages deafness, and parental influence 
and schooling are factors discussed. 


Harris, “Some aspects school placement 
young deaf children.” Am. Annals the Deaf. May 
1954. 99:3:293-302. 

Arguments for placing the deaf child school for the 
deaf are presented. 


“How shall the deaf child 
educated?” Volta Rev. Sept. 1954. 56:7:293-297. 

Defines some the problems the deaf child and 
evaluates the advantages the residential school, the city 
day school and the day class for the deaf. 


Lavos, “Interrelationships among three tests 
non-language intelligence administered the deaf.” Am. 
Annals the Deaf. May 1954. 99:3:303-313. 

The purpose this study was ascertain the degree 
correlation among three groups tests non-verbal intelli- 
gence, the Chicago Non-Verbal Examination, the Pintner 
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General Ability Tests, Non-language Series, Intermediate 
Battery, and the Revised Beta Examination (Lindner-Gur- 
standardization). 


NETHERLANDS. UNIVERSITY GRONINGEN. Proceedings 
The International Course Paedo-Audiology, June 
1953. 1954. 123 illus., tabs. The University, Groningen, 
The Netherlands. 

Subjects covered the papers the course deal with 
the significance hearing man, the psychology hear- 
ing, and nonhearing, screening techniques for the assess- 
ment hearing loss, the etiology impaired hearing and 
the part played heredity, audiological education, and 
new methods training the child with hearing impairment. 


O’Connor, “What ‘special’ about the 
educaticn the deaf?” Volta Rev. Sept. 1954. 56:7:291- 
292, 318. 

The address the president the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, delivered the 63rd annual 
meeting, June 1954. 


“Rhythms and music for the deaf 
and hard hearing.” Volta Rev. June 1954. 56:6:255-256. 

the primary grades rhythmic activities begin with the 
march, hop and other big muscle activities. Piano vibra- 
tions can teach rhythms but also speech, helping 
recognize word accents and pitch differences. Dancing 
encourages group participation all ages. 


tions physical causality: Comparison hearing and 
defective hearing subjects: II. Defective hearing subjects.” 
Am. Annals the Deaf. Mar. and Sept. 1954. 99:2 and 
252-269, 351-362. 

Explanations the causes physical phenomena 
were written 293 defective hearing and 565 hearing 
subjects 10-12 years age. Findings indicate important 
implications for the training the defective hearing. 


Cardiac 


“Cardiac adolescents.” School 
and Society. July 24, 1954. 80:2038:23-26. 

Three representative cases common forms illustrate 
the signs and symptoms associated with each, treatment, 
ability participate various types activities, and 
educational provisions. 


Epilepsy 


“Differences among epileptics and 
between epileptics and nonepileptics terms some 
memory and learning variables.” Arch. Neurology and 
Psychiatry. Oct. 1953. 70:474-482. 

Findings indicated that both patients with idiopathic 
and symptomatic epilepsy show somewhat similar impair- 
ment performance memory and learning tasks, and 
each group more like the other than either like the 
group nonepileptics. 


FoR CHILDREN. Proceedings, 
Regional Institute the Social Aspects Epilepsy, 
March and 20, 1954, sponsored the 1954. n.p. 
Mimeo. The Society, Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Contains papers the epilepsy programs Michigan 
and Ohio, emotional aspects, institutional care, family and 
community relations and on. 
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Teacher—Creative and understanding 
person teach children with emotional 
problems experimental school. Train- 
ing and experience with grade school 
children required. Write Dr. Gershen- 


son, Jewish Children’s Bureau, 231 
South Wells Street, Chicago. 


News, N.J. State Dept. Health. Sept. 
1954. 35:9. Proceedings Governor Robert Meyner’s 
Conference Epilepsy, Trenton, J., April 28, 1954. 

Contents include: The challenge epilepsy, William 
Lennox; Social aspects the care the epileptic child, 
Elizabeth Rice; Opportunities for preventive care the 
school, Boyd Nelson; coordinated epilepsy program for 
New Jersey, Donald Smith; The epileptic industry, 
panel discussion. 


Gifted 


Lewis “The discovery and encouragement 
exceptional talent.” Am. Psychologist. June 1954. 9:6: 
221-230. 

Dr. Terman reviews his experiences with mental tests 
and discusses the question educational acceleration and 
improved programs encourage work one’s 
best. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


Gaston “Emotional factors children with 
rheumatoid arthritis,” Gaston Blom and Grace 
Nichols. Am. Orthopsychiatry. July 1954. 24:3:588- 
601. 

preliminary report experience psychotherapy 
with children indicated improvements “in terms gen- 
eral emotional adjustments and adjustment the disease 
rather than joint symptoms. did seem that remissions 
came sooner, there was more effective response medical 
treatment, and there were fewer attacks. Emotional and 
physical improvment did not always 
neously.” 


Davin “Intelligence test reliability for 
cerebral palsied children,” David Crowell and Doris 
Crowell. Consulting Psychology. Aug. 1954. 18:4:276. 

report study cerebral palsied children having 
least two psychological examinations using the same 
instrument for the initial and final contact, and having 
mental ages definitely stated. data suggest that the 
mental age obtained the initial examination cere- 
bral palsied child can accepted highly reliable for 
ordinary diagnostic purposes, provided the clinical psychol- 
ogist has training and experience 


“Intelligence and cerebral palsy.” Cere- 
bral Palsy Rev. June-July 1954. 15:6 and 7:8-9, 19, 27. 
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Reviews briefly early psychological work stresses 
the need for both subjective and objective evaluation pro- 
cedures. 


Garmezy, “Motor performance cerebral 
palsied children function their success failure 
achieving material Norman Garmezy and 
Jessie Harris, Jr. Child Development. Sept.-Dec. 1953. 

Findings of, the study indicated “that the constant use 
verbal praise produces little modification motor behavior; 
material incentives (candy), although initially effective, 
may decline reinforcement value used repeatedly 
Occasional variations the incentive conditions appear 
most effective. 


Gr. Brit. British FOR THE WELFARE 
Spastics. Addresses given one day conference the 
cerebral palsy problem to-day, London, November, 1953. 
1954. The Council, Suffolk Haymarket, Lon- 
don S.W. Eng. 

Contents include: The importance accurate diagnosis 
cerebral palsy with special reference early diagnosis 
and the effects treatment, C.D.S. Agassiz; The manage- 
ment cerebral palsied children, Innes; The cerebral 
palsied child the school for physically handicapped 
children—I. special unit within P.H. school, 
Slinger; IT. day P.H. school part local author- 
ity cerebral palsy scheme, Irene Holoran; The cerebral 
Creak. 


STANLEY “The athetoid syndrome cerebral 
palsy: Part Etiology,” Stanley Lamm and Leo 
Koven. Pediatrics. Aug. 1954. 14:2:130-132. 

Data from survey children indicate injury 
birth was overwhelmingly the major factor. Anoxia 
birth was the primary cause; secondary factor was 
icterus and incompatibility, especially the deaf 
athetoid. 


Rares, interprets the problem and 
suggests some 3-D thinking.” Crippled Child. Aug. 1954. 

The writer points out the three-dimensional problem 
cerebral palsy, its physical, vocational, 
social aspects. 


Basic concepts community planning for the cerebral 
palsied, Morris Klapper 1954. The Assns., 
57th St., New York 19, 

guide for affiliated groups, the executive director 
the state association discusses the various direct and 
indirect services considered essential and the concepts for 
effective administration. 


palsy, social problem: proceedings symposium con- 
ducted cooperation with The Study Group 
Social Workers Cerebral Palsy, presented The New 
York School Social Work November 1953. 1954. 
U.C.P. New York City, 57th New 
York 19, 

Presents three papers the child with cerebral palsy 
and his family, the dilemma the adolescent, 
needs the adult. 
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“Employment experience for the 
cerebral palsied.” Rehabilitation. July-Aug. 1954. 

Describes some the problems met the realistic 
proach placement the young cerebral palsied adult 
seeking employment. 


“The validity some psychological 
tests brain damage.” Psychological Bul. July 1954. 51: 

Criteria determining the validity tests are defined and 
various tests brain damage are considered see how 
far they fulfill the criteria. 


Yum, nursery school for cerebral-palsied 
children.” Children. July-Aug. 

description the social, educational, and treatment 
program the Michael Reese Hospital 
Chicago, established 1944 experimental and 
stration center. 


Retarded Mental Development 


education the mentally retarded democratic 
society; panel Am. Mental 
July 1954. 

Contents: Introduction, Eli Bower; Public education 
and the severely retarded child, Frances Caine; Does 
special education result positive changes the personal 
and social adjustment mentally 
Ernest Willenberg; Problems mentally 
children the upper grades and the junior high school, 
Edgar Taylor, Jr.; study mentally 
San Diego City high schools, Cassie Clapper; The 
role state legislation and leadership extending educa- 
tional opportunities for mentally retarded children, Mary 
Frances Martin. 

Aid Illinois. July 1954, 21:6:1-3. 

description pilot study projects discover 
what can done for the mentally retarded child who 
too low intelligence for the educable 
capped classes the public schools. 

the same issue: Working with the families hand- 
icapped children, Esther Schour; have conviction, Ray 


Graham. 


cated the male figure drawings the mentally sub- 
normal using Goodenough and Machover instructions,” 
Monte Bliss and Andrew Berger. Am. Mental 
Deficiency. July 1954. 59:1:73-79. 

Other articles psychological testing appearing this 
issue are: Test-retest and split-half reliabilities 
Wechsler-Bellevue scales and subtests with mental defec- 
tives, Alfred Butler; The learning spatial relations 
test adult imbeciles, Tizard and Loss; The 
performance brain-injured children the Goldstein- 
Scheerer tests, Virginia Halpin and Ruth 
son. 


July-Aug. 1954. 42:6:10-11, 20. 

psychologist discusses the advantages scouting for 
the training mentally retarded boys, how the scout 
leader may recognize retardation his group, and some 
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“As they Hear... 


the major problems overcome integrating these 
boys the group. 


Harry “Some observations the place 
physical education and health program building 
program for the mentally retarded child.” Am. Mental 
Deficiency. July 1954. 59:1:6-12. 

Experiences from the School Philadelphia bear 
out the writer’s belief that working with retarded chil- 
dren concerete activities with the game character serve 
best the core around which other experiences can 
built. 


“Vocational training and job 
adjustment the mentally Am. Mental 
Deficiency. July 1954. 59:1:100-106. 

Work with the mentally handicapped involves vocational 
planning, training, placement and job adjustment; the 
writer discusses these four areas reference the men- 
tally handicapped. 


New hope for the retarded child. 
1954. (Public Affairs pamphlet No. 210) Public 
Affairs Committee, 38th St., New York 16, 25c. 
thoughtfully prepared pamphlet for general distribution. 


ing social competency with group exogenous children 
classified mentally retarded.” Am. Mental Deficiency. 
July 1954. 59:1:1-5. 

“This article attempts relate some interesting pro- 
cedures and content used group parents under the 
guidance the school and backed authorities the 


DEPARTMENT WELFARE. You are 
not alone; information helpful parents retarded 
children. 1954. The Department, 117 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

booklet emphasizing the help which the county welfare 
board Minnesota can give. 


New Jersey. THE PROBLEMS AND 
Neeps Persons. Mental deficiency 
New Jersey; report Governor Robert Meyner and 
the members the Senate and General Assembly. 1954. 
226 State Library, State House Annex, Trenton, 

Includes discussions the general problems mental 
deficiency from the educational, institutional, 
service viewpoints. Summaries the findings and recom- 
mendations are given the introduction. Also sum- 
marized the Summer 1954 issue, the Welfare 
Reporter the N.J. Dept. Institutions and Agencies. 


handicapped children; report the consultative com- 
mittee set The Hon. The Minister Education 
August, 1951. 1953. The Department, Parliament 
Wellington, 

discussion with recommendations facilities and 
care children incapable instruction special classes 
public schools New Zealand. Facilities for children 
over are also considered. 


Powers, Grover “Research and the National Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children.” Am. Mental Deficiency. 
July 1954. 59:1:59-66. 

The writer gives examples basic and practical re- 
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search, both types which the Association should support. 


“The habilitation the mentally 
retarded.” Am. Mental Deficiency. July 1954. 59:1:26-34, 

Five essentials—early diagnosis and prognosis, early 
training, realistic schooling, imaginative protection, and 
public enlightenment—are discussed. 


language guide for the par- 
ents retarded children.” Am. Mental Deficiency. 
July 1954. 59:1:48-58. 

article the form letter parents answering 
questions speech training and suggesting ways for im- 
proving speech and language skills, for acquiring physical 
skills, and for teaching the child get along better with 
other children. 


tarded.” Am. Mental Deficiency. July 1954. 59:1:13-25. 
This paper was read the first annual meeting the 
North Carolina Association Parents and Friends 


Mentally Retarded Children, September 1953. 


The mentally subnormal 
child; report Joint Expert Committee convened 
with the participation United ILO, and 
UNESCO. 1954. (Technical report ser. No. 75) 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
25c. 

report containing the collective views interna- 
tional group experts preventive and remedial measures 
the interest the mentally subnormal child, his care 
the home institution, his education, vocational guidance 
and training, and his social needs. 


Speech Impairments 


AMERICAN AND “The 
Speech Correction Fund; objectives, policies and operating 
procedures.” Speech and Hearing Disorders. June 1954. 

statement prepared the Committee Speech Cor- 
rection and available from George Kopp, Speech Clinic, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich., from The National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, LaSalle 
Chicago 


Georce “An analysis exceptional case 
retarded speech.” Speech and Hearing Disorders. 
June 19:2:239-243. 

case history three-year old boy with retrolental 
fibroplasia and cerebral palsy whose speech retardation 
presented special problems which made difficult find 
approaches adapted his speech training. 


Levinson, parent training program for 
cerebral palsy unit.” Speech and Hearing Disorders. 
June 19:2:253-257. 

intensive program parent education the unit 
Public School 67, Brooklyn, Y., includes speech therapy. 
short list suggested readings for parents given. 


“The classroom teacher’s ac- 
tivities and attitudes relating speech correction,” 
Gretchen Wright Lloyd and Stanley Ainsworth. Speech 
and Hearing Disorders. June 

Fifty-five teachers two counties Ohio were inter- 
viewed discover what the classroom teacher doing 
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SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE that the Zenith—priced less than much— 
offers equivalent performance for average and cost! 
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ZENITH 


ZENITH has always said you can pay $300 
more but you can’t buy finer hearing aid than 
Zenith. support this statement, Zenith requested 
United States Testing Company purchase 
open market two Zenith Hearing Aids and two 
America’s five foremost competitive brands 
transistor hearing aids, and test them thoroughly. 
Each the instruments was subjected series 
rigorous tests for quality, performance and econ- 
omy. The results, contained Report No. E-9158, 
dated September 13, 1954, tell the following: 


Despite the huge difference price, Testing Com- 
pany reported, Zenith was equal the 
other 5 brands in design, choice of materials and 
components, and workmanship.” 


Here’s how Zenith compared with the average the 
other five brands bringing you full measure 
acoustic power performance: 
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The Zenith cost $18.93 less operate per 
year than the average the other aids tested. 

The Zenith registered less objectionable 
noise due clothing rub than any the other five 
brands. 

Based five-year overall cost projection—involv- 
ing initial price, battery replacements, $125 
Zenith will serve you for substantially less 
than the cost the average competitive aid. 

The results this scientific test are important 

the hard hearing that have prepared free book- 

let giving pertinent details. You may obtaina copy from 
your local Zenith dealer (he’s listed the classified 
telephone directory) simply mail coupon below. 
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5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 339, Ill. 
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help children overcome speech problems, find the extent 
speech improvement activities carried the class- 
room, and determine teachers’ attitudes carrying out 
suggestions offered. 


Perrin, Horwitz. “The social position the 
speech defective child.” Speech and Hearing Disorders. 
June 19:2:250-252. 

The study indicated that many speech defective children 
are not readily accepted members their classroom group 
and emphasized the need for the speech therapist help 
patients make better adjustment interpersonal situations 
especially the early grades. 


“The effect stuttering the 
behavior the listener,” Seymour Rosenberg and James 
Curtiss. Abnormal and Social Psychology. July 1954. 

Results objective study showed that listener 


havior significantly affected stuttering and 


“Familial incidence cleft palate.” 
Speech and Hearing Disorders. June 19:2:228-238. 

The literature reviewed and survey cases cleft 
palate from the files the Institute Logopedics, Wichita, 
Kansas, presented with findings and conclusions. 


Irvinc. stutterer writes former teacher.” 
NEA Sept. 1954. 43:6:348. 

brief article telling how teachers’ attitudes can help 
hurt the stutterer his efforts participate class 
and school activities. 


“Speech problems the mon- 
goloid child.” Quarterly Rev. Pediatrics. Nov. 1953. 8:4: 
268-273. 

report mongoloid children given speech therapy 
out-patient clinic and the observations and results 
made and obtained. 


Francis. personality inventory item anal- 
ysis individuals who stutter and individuals who have 
other handicaps.” Speech and Hearing Disorders. June 
19:2:220-227. 

The short form the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory was administered 141 persons high school 
age. Results showed the stuttering, crippled, and cleft 
palate groups well within the normal range personality 
but the areas the study certain deviations were 


found. 


visual-tactile system phonetical sym- 
bolization.” Speech and Hearing Disorders. June 1954. 
19:2:190-207. 

phonetical system, applied for the past ten years both 
the speech clinic and Institute for the Deaf Haifa, 
Israel, has its application teaching speech the deaf- 
mutes, aphasics and the correction defective speech. 


Visual Impairments 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE Resources for 
teachers blind with sighted children, compiled 
Georgie Lee Abel. 1954. (Educational ser., No. 
The Foundation, 16th St., New York 11, 75¢. 

this manual for teachers public schools providing 
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educational programs for blind children, suggestions are 
given regard facilities and equipment. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
needs related partially seeing 
Sight-Saving Rev. Summer 1954. 

report the Committee Education Partially 
Seeing Children, standing advisory committee the 
society. 


General 


Harry. “Psychologic aspects dietary de- 
ficiency states.” Pediatrics. July 45:1:110-114. 

review the influence altered somatic states (in 
this case various dietary deficiencies) psychologic 
tioning. Dr. Bakwin cites the effects semistarvation and 
deprivation thiamine, niacin and various vitamins 
the behavior patterns. 


sary; definitions common medical terms orthopedics, 
cardiology and ophthalmology frequently encountered 
non-medical personnel working with exceptional 
1954. Mimeo. The Department, Hartford 15, Conn. 

listing terms with standard definitions revised and 
simplified. Prepared for those working with physically 
handicapped children. 


“New hope for parents.” Am. Ortho- 
psychiatry. Apr. 24:2:416-420. 

Discusses the trend toward helpful parent education 
contrast educational campaigns which increased 
vidual fearfulness. 


Hayes, Netson, ed. Directory for exceptional chil- 
dren; schools, services, other facilities, ed. Nelson 
Hayes, with preface Frampton and Gall. 
1954. Porter Sargent Publishers, Boston, Mass., 
Beacon St. $1.10, paperbound, $2.20 clothbound. 

this small directory are listed more than 400 schools, 
convalescent homes, clinics and other privately sponsored 
facilities for the mentally deficient, educationally retarded, 
emotionally disturbed and the physically handicapped. 
Included well are summer camps, psychiatric and guid- 
ance clinics, state services and schools, and directory 
national organizations and periodicals. 


Architectural blocks school buildings; the problem and 
the solution. n.p. illus. The Commission, 160 
LaSalle St., Chicago 

brochure illustrate architectural barriers public 
schools. Practical suggestions are offered for the removal 


such barriers. 


ents handicapped children.” Public Health Reports. 
July 1954. 69:7:702-704. 

Discusses the need for self-understanding parents con- 
cerning the significance physical care, the development 
independence, and the healthy sharing experiences 
parents group activities. 


the crippled children’s program, 1950. 1954. (Stat. 
ser. No. 21) Mimeo. The Bureau, Washington 25, D.C. 

statistical analysis the medical diagnoses children 
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who received services through the state crippled children’s 
programs aided Federal funds authorized title 
part the Social Security Act. 


Epucation. Good and bad school plants 
the United States revealed nationwide school 
facilities survey, prepared James Taylor. 1954. 
illus. (Special publ. No. Superintendent Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, 

brochure consisting pictures contrasting good and 
bad features school building design and construction. 


Epucation. Statistics special educa- 
tion for exceptional children, 1952-53. 1954. tab. 
Superintendent Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 30¢. 

Chapter Biennial survey education the United 
States, 1952-54. 

The report represents, nearly possible, the complete 
picture public day-school special education all areas 
except services homebound, hospitalized, 
maladjusted children. 


psychological acceptance disability. 1954. (Re- 
habilitation serv. ser. no. 260) Mimeo. Office Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Washington 25, D.C. 

Papers on: the deafened Irving Fusfeld, the blind 
Louis Cholden; the cerebral palsied James 
Garrett; the mentally retarded Samuel Kirk. 


Persons. Special services for handicapped 
report the the Governor and the General 
Assembly Virginia. 1953. The Commonwealth 
Richmond, Va. 

report educational and training services for children 
Virginia, with recommendations. 


“Special classes for handicapped 
children,” Helen Wallace, Wayne Wrightstone, and 
Elena Gall. Am. Public Health. Aug. 
1058. 

Data for this report are based New York City’s ex- 
perience with handicapped children. Basic questions con- 
cerned with the extent the problem local area, 
costs involved educating children classes, 
appropriate placement from the medical viewpoint, and the 
advantages and disadvantages placement regular 
special classes are discussed. 


Soc. for the Welfare Cripples, 127 52nd New 
York 22. 

Reprinted from: Social Work Year Book, 1954. 

discussion the services needed crippled children 
and adults and voluntary and governmental programs 
meet these needs. 


1954. illus. (Public Affairs pamphlet No. 212). 
Public Affairs Committee, East 28th New York 16, 
25¢ 

Prepared joint project with the Association for the 
Aid Crippled Children. This booklet 
some the major orthopedic handicaps, what 
done about them and what remains done. 


Dec. 26-30 National Science Teachers Assn, NEA, Re- 
gional, Berkeley, Calif. 


National Council Teachers Mathe- 
matics, NEA, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dec. 27-29 


Dec. ICEC Joint Meeting with Section 
American Assn for the Advancement 


Science, Berkeley, Calif. 


National Assn Secondary School Princi- 


pals, NEA, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Feb. 19-23 


American Assn Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, NEA, Chicago, 


Feb. 24-26 


Music Educators National Conference, NEA, 


Feb. 25- 


Mar. Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 26- Department Rural Education, NEA, St. 
Mar. Louis, Mo. 

Feb. 26- American Assn School Administrators, 
Mar. NEA, St. Louis, Mo. 


Feb. 26-27 ICEC meetings held conjunction with 
the AASA, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mar. 5-8 Educators National Conference, NEA, 
Regional, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mar. for Supervision and Curriculum De- 


velopment, NEA, Chicago, 


Department Classroom Teachers, NEA, 
Regional, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Mar. 11-12 


American Assn School Administrators, 
NEA, Regional, Denver, Colo. 


Mar. 12-16 


Apr. 10-16 ICEC Convention, Long Beach, Calif. 
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Deaf Boy Learns Speak State Normal University 


mimicking the mouth movements his teacher, hearing her voice and his own powerfully 
amplified, and comparing the vibrations the two throats, the child masters pronunciation 
words applied objects put before him, such the pictured doll and apple. Apparatus used 
these techniques was originated Alexander Graham Bell, inventor the telephone. The girl 
taking notes hopes become instructor. 
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Recognized outstanding for quality sound necessary find 
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